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NO COPPRONMISE. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Wayrte, in his new book on 
“Samuel Rutherford and some of his Corres- 
pondents,” brings two characters into sharp 
and striking contrast—James Guthrie, a| 
Covenanter, who was all fire in every true 
and noble cause; and Robert Baillie, who 
wrote a diary, and kept up an extensive 
correspondence during all the distracted time 
between the Commonwealth and the end | 
of the reign of Charles II., and who 
managed to carry his dish level amid 
all the jostling of men and parties, and 
struggles of principles. The two had 
no love for each other; hence ‘ we 
hear continually from our time-serving 
correspondent, of Guthrie’s ‘ public in- 
vective,’ of his ‘ passionate debates,’ of 
his ‘ venting of his mind,’ of his ‘ per- 
emptory letters,’ of his being ‘as rigid 
as ever,’ and so on... . It is plain 
that while our wise and good author 
is carrying his dish as level as the 
uneven road will allow, Guthrie is as 
plainly carrying his head straight to 
the Cross of Edinburgh and to the 
iron spikes of the Canongate.” At the 
Cross of Edinburgh he was hanged and 
dismembered on the Ist of June, 1661. 
“ His snow-white head was cut off, and 
was fixed on a spike in the Nether 
Bow.” 

Such was the end of an unaccommo- 
dating, uncompromising Covenanter, 
while the man with the dish level 
had less troublous experiences, only he 
must have had a lifelong martyrdom 
in his anxiety to keep the dish level. 
But how about the good cause for the 
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men of compromise were fertile in devising 
plans to be both right and wrong at the same 
time, every one of which had to be combated. 
It is always the half-and-half party which 
prolongs the agony. Let but the two ex- 
tremes come into conflict on the real issue 
between them, and things would soon be 
decided. 

Few struggles offer such tempting half-way 
houses to rest in as that against legalised 
vice, and yet nothing is so uncompromising as 
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deadly, but inasmuch as it was only a form 
of regulation, such reformers as Mrs. Butler 
threw it aside. Any innocent believer in 
such nostrums is sure to have a bitter dis- 
appointment. 

The struggle over opium and alcohol will 
never terminate at any point short of 
severance from the use of the drugs as art'cles 
of food or of vicious pleasure. Once let them 
be put upon the chemist’s shelf as medicines, 
and honestly used as such, and we may take 
our ease; but until then, we must 
protest against Government cither 
being itself engaged in a trade which 
ruins men in body and soul, and 
spreads misery wherever it goes, or 
fostering the trade on the part of 
others. The Christian conscience re- 
sents fellowship with this destructive 
traftic, just as at the beginning it 
resented association with heathen wor- 
ship and heathen pleasures. As that 
uncompromising stand broke up the 
old evil world, so will an uncompro- 
mising stand break up the evil world 
of to-day. 


Penny Weekly. 


HUMANISING THE 
WORKHOUSES. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THE COUNTESS OF MEATH. 
Just at this time, when we are hoping to 
see many women elected to the Boards of 
Guardians, it is interesting to turn to 
the benevolent schemes for ministering 
to the unfortunate inmates of the work- 
houses, put forward by Lady Meath. ‘The 
most prominent of these is known as “ ‘The 
Brabazon Imployment Scheme,” ind has 
for its object the providing of useful and 


sake of which the snow-white head was laid , the law of purity. ‘Mitigate the physical | interesting work for the infirm and compulsorily 


low? It, too, seemed to fare ill for a while ; 
then it rallied and revived, and to-day it 
lives in a free country where every man can | 
worship God according to his conscience. | 
In every battle of righteousness and truth | 
the real difficulty is the party which wishes | 
to keep the “dish level.” They made the 
delay and bitterness of the anti-slavery battle; 
indeed, they made a series of battles. While 
Garrison and his party demanded immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, because the | 
only right thing is to cease at once and | 
altogether from doing the wrong thing, the 


evil,” cry the men of compromise. ‘ No,” 
say the purity party, “to mitigate physical 
evil which flows from moral evil is impossible 
unless you stop the moral caus3; you will 
only make bd worse.” Andso it has always 
been. The greatest disseminators of deadly 
physical poison are the regulation doctors. 
And with their regulated houses they destroy 
men and women as no open market of vice 
can destroy them. There is only one thing 
to be done with sin, and that is fight it to 
the death. Dr. Getz, of Norway, recently 


promulgated a plan for making vice Jess | 


idle inmates of the workhouses. 

For the last few years, delicate health has 
compelled Lady Meath to spend the winter 
abroad, but she has not lost touch with the 
many benevolent schemes which have originated 
in her kindly, sympathetic heart.‘ The Minister- 
ing Children’s League,” and the “ Home of 
Comfort ” at Reigate for the reception of homeless 
women and girls suffering from incurable disease, 
are amongst the best known of her institutions, 

Lord and Lady Meath were staying at their 
country house, near Ottershaw, when | had the 
pleasure of a chat with Lady Meath upon her 
Employment Scheme. 

Before settling down toa talk about the Work- 
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houses, Lady Meath took me over the Homes 
which she has erected at Ottershaw in connection 
with the “ Ministering Children’s League.” Bright, 
cheery places they are, where the destitute 
little boys and girls are living happy lives. The 
matrons, Miss White and Mrs. Brown, preside 
respectively over the girls’ and the boys’ homes. 
After tea in Miss White’s cosy sitting-room we 
adjourned to Mrs. Brown’s room in the boys’ 
house for a chat, Lady Meath, having, after 
repeated failures, “ got rid of” Lord Meath by 
despatching him on a spurious errand, fearing, 
as she privately explained in a playful mood, 
that he would make her nervous and “ upset the 
interview.” Lord Meath took his congé with 
great good humour, although one can quickly see 
that he is over-anxious lest his wife should 
unduly tax her strength. Lord and Lady Meath 
have devoted themselves to good works, and 
their London house at Lancaster Gate is known 
as a centre for philanthropic reform of many 
kinds. 


THE MISERY OF IDLENESS. 


“Would you tell me, Lady Meath,” I asked, 
“how your employment scheme originated ? ” 

‘‘ When I became a visitor to workhouses, I 
was struck by the terrible monotony and dreari- 
ness engendered by the lack of occupation 
amongst a large number of the inmates. Sad 
clusters of men and women were to be seen, 
with hands lying idly before them, as they 
dreamed away their time. There were many 
inmates in the workhouses who had ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty years of this objectless life to 
live. After the age of sixty a man or woman is 
not, according to workhouse regulations, con- 
sidered able-bodied, and at that age he or she is 
relegated to wards where they have simply to sit 
and do nothing.” 

“It is enough to make an active-minded 
person insane, Lady Meath, to be compelled to 
live under such conditions. Prison life would be 
preferable ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Lady Meath, “ you are quite 
right, and I know of one case of suicide, by a 
man who could no longer endure the monotony 
of his existence. He said to a visitor to the 
workhouse, ‘I cannot read. One day is just like 
another. I get up, I eat, and I rest, and I sit 
about thinking, and I eat, and it gets dark, and 
then I soon goto bed; and what is the use of 4 
life like this? I want to be doing something I 
can think about, for this doing of nothing is 
dreadful. I cannot bear it much _ longer.’ 
Eventually, that poor man put an end to his 
existence. He was an inmate of the Tonbridge 
workhouse. 

“One needs to remember,” continued Lady 
Meath, “ that workhouses contain people of all 
kinds. There are beings there who have sunk to 
the lowest depths of degradation; there, too, 
are many afflicted, saint-like souls. You may 
see & man in pauper dress who once drove his 
carriage and pair, and a delicately nurtured lady, 
to whom the daily surroundings to which mis- 
fortune has brought her are a martyrdom. I 
can think of nothing sadder than the inside of 
our workhouses, and feel that I must continue 
to help forward schemes for improving the con- 
dition of the inmates.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT SCHEME. 


“ Where did you first start your Employment 
Scheme, Lady Meath ? ” 

“It was in the Kensington workhouse, about 
twelve years ago, and it was due to the efforts of 
a lady Guardian, Miss Donkin. She brought to 
the notice of her colleagues a proposal which I 
had made to furnish a sum of money, £30, for 
the purchase of materials to give work to those 
inmates whom officials could not employ. The 
matron opposed the scheme at first ; however, it 
succeeded, The Board gave permission, and a 
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committee, with a most able hon. secretary, 
Miss Eyre, at the head, was appointed. These 
ladies were to purchase materials, and give in- 
struction to the patients in fancy work. No 
inmate of the female wards was permitted to be 
employed without the sanction of the matron, 
who was very jealous of her rights. At first 
only the most decrepit old women were allowed 
to be employed.” 

‘¢ And how did the old men take to the fancy 
work, Lady Meath ? ” 

“They did not welcome the idea at first. 
However, nothing daunted, either by apathy on 
the part of the inmates, or by the apprehensions 
of the matron, the ladies persevered, and were 
able to produce at the end of a few months a 
quantity of well executed work which found 
ready buyers. It was really wonderful when 
you looked at the good work to think that it had 
been produced by poor, decrepit, and afflicted 
men and women. ‘She learned me,’ proudly 
said one of the busy workers, a poor sick man 
with only e left hand which he could use, as he 
glanced at a young lady, who with infinite 
patience had succeeded in teaching him the art 
of knitting under these difficult circumstances. 
Poor old soul, he was so thankful !” 


ARTISTIC PRODUCTIONS. 


“I suppose, after this practical demonstration 
of the working of the scheme, opposition fell to 
the ground?” 

“At the Kensington workhouse, certainly. 
The result elicited praise, not only from the out- 
side, but from the male guardians, the chaplain, 
and the doctor. The medical man considered 
that his patients were physically benefited by 
occupation having been given to them. It is 
most interesting to note the improvement which 
takes place in the class of work. A great deal 
of it is quite artistic. There are men who doSloyd 
work, wood-carving, and embroider rugs and 
carpets, beautifully. There isan old verger who 
does beautiful needle-work and is able to sketch 
as well as stitch his own patterns. I have seen a 
man (nearly eighty) both crippled and infirm, 
stitching away most industriously at a large 
quilt. Another poor creature crippled with 
chronic rheumatism learned to knit on a frame 
with one hand only. The blind take very much 
to knitting, and work so contentedly all day. 

“‘ Some of the needlework done by the women 
has been excellent, so much so that it is a matter 
of surprise to discover the advanced age of many 
of the workers. But certainly age has proved 
no barrier, for there was an old dame of ninety, 
in the Tonbridge workhouse, who was happily 
employed in making mats. All that she 
bargained for was that the wool given her should 
be in bright colours. Poor old creature, grey, 
neutral tints had played too large a part in her 
long lifetime, no wonder she longed for some- 
thing bright. One old lady I knew was so 
decrepit that she could not use her fingers at 
all, she used to pull out the needle with her 
teeth. 

“ Another great advantage which has arisen 
from the scheme is that the temporary inmates of 
the infirmary have frequently learned work which 
has enabled them to earn a livelihood after 
leaving the institution. Artistic talents have 
been discovered hitherto unknown to the 
workers. Then I should like to tell you what a 
help this scheme has been even to the imbecile 
and insane. In the ward of one workhouse there 
are three imbecile pupils, one of whom has done 
the best work of all under the scheme, In 
another, several men in the insane ward are 
doing beautiful decorative painting on fans, cans 
and crockery ware, Another poor girl who suffered 
from constant epileptic fits became so engrossed 
in the making of a scrap-book that she did not 
have one fit during the week she was engaged 
in this work.” 


A CURE FOR GRUMBLING, 


“The unfortunate inmates of workhouses are 
usually accredited, Lady Meath, with having a 
large capacity for grumbling ; does the Employ- 
ment Scheme render them more cheerful P ” 

“That is one of the great benefits which arise 
from it. A great deal of the grumbling has ceased. 
The poor old people, being occupied, have not 
time to fret and be wretched. Having work to 
do has opened up a new life for them. Boards 
of Guardians, doctors and chaplains, as well as 
the matrons, all now express their approval of 
the scheme, In one institution the workers said 
that they were able to sleep better at night. It 
has had a good effect upon the people both 
physically and morally. The scheme is in 
operation in about sixty workhouses now, and 
each year sees the number doubled.” 


WORKHOUSE ATTENDANTS. 


“TI believe, Lady Meath, that you are also 
organising a scheme for providing attendants for 
the old and infirm inmates of the workhouses ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, last year we started an Association for 
that purpose. It is not fully developed yet, but 
I have been greatly interested in the good work 
done by the ‘Little Sisters of the Poor.’ Iam 
anxious to develop an Anglican Sisterhood on 
similar lines for attending upon the old and 
infirm in the workhouses. This would be quite 
a distinct thing from sick nursing. I am anxious 
to get a body of devoted women inspired by 
love and by religion for this work. We have 
been trying to get lady Guardians interested in 
the scheme, and have already succeeded so far 
that an Association has been formed for provid- 
ing trained attendants for the aged in the work- 
houses. The Association is not connected with 
any special religious body, but we try to choose 
the most conscientious and_religious-minded 
women we can find. Already we have eight 
trained attendants. 

“It is impossible,” said Lady Meath in con- 
clusion, “to take away the sting of pauper life, 
altogether ; but schemes like these I have men- 
tioned will at least do something towards reliev- 
ing the monotony and unhappiness of the 
inmates of our workhouses. It is to the women 
Guardians we look to bring such schemes before 
the notice of the Boards upon which they sit.” 

Full information upon either the ‘ Brabazon 
Employment Scheme,” or the. “ Association for 
Providing Workhouse Attendants,” can be ob- 
tained from Lady Meath’s Secretary, 33, Lancas- 
ter Park, Richmond, Surrey. 

Sarau A, Too.ey. 


At the meeting of the Melbourne Branch of 
the Women’s Liberal Association, which was 
held in the Town Hall, Melbourne, addresses 
were given by Miss Agnes Slack (of Ripley) 
and Miss Small. The former gave a brief account 
of her recent visits to prisons, which she had 
made in order to learn about the position and 
treatment of women there ; and in all her visits 
she found evidence to show how much female 
prisoners needed the kindness and sympathy of 


their own sex, 
* * * 


A conversazione was held in connection with 
the Rotherham Women’s Liberal Association, 
when Miss M‘Laren Ramsay gave an address on 
“The House of Lords.” Songs, recitations, and 
refreshments filled up the remainder of the even- 
ing, which passed very pleasantly. 

* * * 


At the request of the Anti-Opium Committee 
of Urgency, Bishop Thoburn, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has extended leave of absence 
from his work in India to Rev. A. W. Prautch 
from the end of December to March next. Those 
desirous of obtaining the services of Mr. Prautch, 
or of any other members of the India deputa- 
tion, should communicate at once with the 
Hon. Sec., Urgency Committee, 31, Paternoster 
Square, E.C, 
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Zamie Myles’s Webicle. 


BY E, RENTOUL ESLER, 
Author of “ The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” 
“ The Way of Transgressors,” etc, 


Lovexs’ vows are proverbially written in sand, 
but Bettina took care that her lovers’ vows 
should seem more permanently recorded. Jamie’s 
promises were kept to the letter and beyond it. 
Little by little his authority at home waned, and 
his place in the respect of the neighbours waned 
with it. Grimpat expected a man tobe aman, and 
it did not think Mr. Myles fulfilled the conditions. 
His wife simply took his business out of his 
hands, ordered the goods, paid the bills, kept the 
till, managed the farm, and relegated to its 
owner the task of working on it as one of the 
hands. And he acquiesced. He became Jamie 
to the neighbours, and to the people his wife 
employed, and such an abbreviation of nomencla- 
ture hasa deep significance when a man is no 
longer young. 

There was one child of the union, a boy, and 
he was called James from hisinfancy. The father 
was Jamie ; it was significant. As the boy grew 
up he accepted existing things without question; 
his mother understood and managed, his father 
did not interfere. 

The father himself pandered to this opinion ; 
he was the best of playmates from the time 
James could toddle, but when concessions were 
to be granted he always said, ‘Ask mother.” 
James was very fond of his father, When he grew 
old enough to possess pocket-money, and finally 
to take part in the business, he purchased many 
a little thing he knew his father fancied and 
gave it to him furtively. 

The ambition of Jamie's life was to possess a 
driving trap. He had been rather horsey in his 
young days, and in confidential converse with 
his son he never failed to tell him that he had 
twice ridden to hounds. Of course, all that was 
ended ages before. Jamie recognised that he 
could never bestride a horse or follow the field 
again, but he did think he could drive, and often 
in his dreams he flicked a showy thoroughbred 
from the high seat of a smart dogcart, while 
Grimpat looked after him admiringly. 

In justice to James Myles, the son, it must be 
be recognised that no person in or about Grimpat 
possessed a conveyance of the kind. The gentry 
owned them, and occasionally a servant in showy 
livery flashed one through the village, its very 
aspect suggesting another social world to the 
inhabitants. When the farmers’ wives went 
a-jaunting, they spread clean hay in the bottom 
of a farm-cart and sat thereon, the skirt of their 
best gowns tucked up round them, and their 
large, well-blacked boots very prominent. When 
the young men had business to transact at 
Nutford or elsewhere, they rode on horseback, 
and under stress of distance might give a neigh- 
bour a lift behind them, When Jamie Myles 
purchased goods for his shop, he drove the empty 
cart on the outward journey and walked home 
beside it when it was laden. Pleasure convey- 
ances did not enter into the world the Myles’s 
belonged to, and therefore Jamie’s wish to possess 
a real stylish trap seemed merely to indicate more 
of his childishness. But the idea had possession 
of him, and throughout many successive winters 
when work was slack, and on long summer 
evenings when work was over, he brought to his 
enterprise the patience and love of an artist, 
He began by stealing a plank or two from the 
shop, his own shop, oiling them, toughening 
them, sand-papering them furtively in the shed 
that faced away from the house. When this was 
accomplished and the planks were sawn and 
shaped into something that bore resemblance to 
the body of a vehicle, he took his son into his 
contidence. “Iam making a trap,” he said; ‘if 
your mother finds it out sometime when I am not 
by, will you see that she doesn’t break it up for 


firewood?” He was gazing up at his son, his 
little face craned forward, and his eyes confidingly 
appealing. 

“She wouldn't do that,” James answered, a 
little startled. 

“She would think it foolishness ; your mother 
has a lot of sense, you know, and if she ran out 
of firewood she might chop up the trap.” 

“She shall not do it,” James answered, 
decidedly. 

Nevertheless, he thought it best to keep his 
father’s counsel, and now and then he would slip 
into the shed, and watch the elder man at work. 
James knew nothing of coach-building, and his 
father only knew what desire taught him, but 
the thing grew into the semblance of a vehicle, 
and then its fame crept out through the village, 
and one and another came to look at Jamie's 
handiwork. They laughed, of course, yet they 
thought the ambition and the skill of the creature 
wonderful, and some offered suggestions, and 
some volunteered the accessories that were still 
deficient. One purchased a disused splashboard 
at Nutford, and presented it to Jamie, and 
Ephraim Webb, the blacksmith, offered to shoe 
the wheels, and Neddy Cramsie, the decorator, 
volunteered a can of oak-stain, and promised to 
pick out the fancy parts in red, and his son gave 
Jamie eight shillings that he might buy second- 
hand the ash shafts he coveted, and the minister 
gave the steps, as has been seen, and the springs, 
though one of them was broken. But Jamie 
thought he and Ephraim Webb, between them, 
could rectify that. 

Mrs. Myles was condescendingly amused by 
her husband’s coach-building ; it kept him quiet, 
she said. 

When he began his enterprise Jamie had no 
thought of all that would be necessary to its 
completion. To make even a trap, out of 
nothing and the goodwill of the neighbours, 
proves a man to be a popular character. 

The cushions were of wool and sacking, 
covered with moreen—the gift of a woman- 
friend; the foot-mat Jamie wove himself of 
ropes, untwisted and dyed red with logwood. 

After eight years’ labour the trap was finished, 
and Jamie got between the shafts and dragged it 
round the yard as often as a neighbour asked to 
see it. 

Columbus entering Madrid, with his new- 
world trophies, was no prouder than Jamie 
Myles on these occasions. 

-The minister and the doctor came together to 
see the trap, and they spoke to Jamie quite 
respectfully. They saw the pathos of his 
achievement, which, perhaps, eluded his less cul- 
tured neighbours; they examined the trap in- 
terestedly, and pronounced it wonderful. 

“T might buy it of you,” the doctor said, 
laughing. 

Jamie glanced over his shoulder. “ Don’t say 
so before the mistress,” he whispered, hurriedly. 
“T couldn’t sell it, sir.” 

The two visitors were grave as they walked 
away. “To have made that, under the circum- 
stances, requires a kind of genius,” the doctor 
said. 

“The man’s life has been wasted,” the minister 
answered. 

“ What is waste ? ” the doctor asked, and both 
were silent. 

If Jamie had thought at the beginning to 
drive his conveyance, his ambition was satisfied 
with less now. The horse and harness were 
beyond his compass; perhaps also his desire to 
cut a figure had been satistled with the praise 
accorded to him. But he drove the conveyance 
often, in fancy, and spent many a pleasant hour 
perched on the high seat behind the winnowing 
sheet that kept the rain and the eyes of 
passers-by off the shed. His achievement gave 
Jamie a kind of prestige, people consulted him 
now about farm implements, the value of horses, 
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and kindred matters, and Jamie accepted the 
homage accorded to him. 

“ Your father has twice the brains we thought,” 
one and another said to James Myles. 

It was not known how Jamie caught his death, 
perhaps through sitting on his trap, adoring it, 
for in that case he never thought of wind or 
weather. He had been out in the fields, and he 
came in warm and wet, and though he had not 
had his supper, he clambered into his trap and 
sat there, his head high, his shoulders squared, 
and his eyes seeing into far distances beyond the 
shaft-rest. His son had to call him before he 
remembered, then he clambered down shame- 
facedly. It was his last drive through the realms 
of fancy. Next day he was rather poorly, and 
went about his work aimlessly ; three days later 
pleurisy declared itself. People said Mrs, Myles 
neglected Jamie, that if his illness had been taken 
in time he could have thrown it off, which per- 
haps indicated that they had not expected this 
of her, though they had known her so long. 
Young James was very good to him, waited on 
him as well as he knew how, and sat with him 
in the long hours that would otherwise have been 
so lonely. He moved his bed near to the win- 
dow because it was Jamie’s fancy to look out, 
and obeyed his last shy request to wheel the trap 
into the yard, that he might see how it looked 
at a distance. ‘The doctor came that afternoon 
and pronounced prompt judgment; he should 
have been sent for long before, Jamie’s case was 
most serious. 

“ Mother didn't think so,” James answered. 

The doctor flashed a glance at him that 
summed up his opinion of Mrs, Myles. 

“Your father is too good to be just allowed 
to die,” he said ; “in his own way I consider him 
a very great man.” 

James said nothing, he was dumfoundered. 

They did all they could after that, with hot 
applications, nourishing food, and an even tem- 
perature, but it was too late. Jamie himself 
begged them to desist ; he was tired, he said, and 
he hated to feel himself troublesome. After 
that he seemed to doze, while his son sat near 
him with his chin on his hand. Since the 
doctor’s words a tlood of light had been filtering 
into James Myles’s mind. If self-abnegation, and 
patience under wrong, and love that never ques- 
tioned the deeds of the beloved object were 
greatness, then this little sweet-faced man had 
been a hero. 

Suddenly Jamie sat up in bed. The Novem- 
ber dawn lay in a flood of gold over the land, 
turning the leatless trees to bronze, and the wet 
grass to a ficld of diamonds. 

“Look!” he cried suddenly —* look !” 

His trembling finger pointed with impetuous 
eagerness through the uncurtained window, his 
faco was aglow with the light of dawn and of 
happiness. 

“He is coming, driving in a chariot, coming 
for me, and look, James, the hair on His un- 
covered head is like a crown of glory!” 

James looked, but he saw nothing save the 
empty road leading past the yard gate to tho 
still country beyond. 


A cheque for £5 5s. has been sent by the 
Society of Friends in Bristol towards the support 
of the Salvation Army Social Scheme. 


x * # 


The Sodertelge Beer Garden, in Sweden, has 
just been purchased by the Salvation Army. It 
has a theatre which will be utilised as a barracks ; 
the garden, in summer, as a salvation and 
musical café. Three more shelters are to be 
opened by the Army in this country, where 
everything is worked on self-supporting lines. 
Thirteen slum corps, two night shelters, four day 
shelters, two wood yards, one rescue home, and 
two food depots have been started at a cost of 
£102 7s. 9d. 


~~ 
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THE ANGEL. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE Ruwss.) 


A PEASANT woman gave birth to twins; and 
God sent an angel to bring away the woman’s 
soul. The angel fled to execute his mission, 
but it grieved him sore about the two little 
babes, so he fled back to God without taking the 
woman’s soul. , 

“Well, hast thou obeyed My command?” 
asks God of the angel. 

“ No, Lord.” 

“Wherefore not P” God demands. 

Then the angel said, “ This woman, Lord, has 
two tiny babes. Who would feed them if she 
were dead ? ” 

And the Lord took a staff, struck with it a 
rock, and split it in twain. 

‘Climb up thither,” God said to the angel, 
and the angel crept up to the cleft. 

“What seest thou there P ” asks God. 

“IT see two tiny worms.” 

“ He Who feeds these worms, could He not 
also feed the two babes P” 

And God took away from the angel his wings, 
and left him to live on earth the space of three 
years. ; 

Then the angel hired himself out to a priest 
as a-common labourer, and asked only for food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

By the time he had served a year, his master 
had such trust in him that he often sent him on 
errands great distances. 

One day the servant passes a church; he 
stands still, and begins to throw stones at it. 
He seems to aim straight at the cross itself. 
Many people gather round him, and begin to 
cry shame on him, and he had a narrow escape 
of being soundly thrashed. 

The angel-servant goes on his way. He sees 
an inn, and, kneeling down close beside it, begins 
to pray. 

“What a blockhead this fellow is!” say the 
passers-by, “ to throw stones at a church, and 
choose the doorstep of an inn for his place of 
prayer. Such fools ought to have a good 
beating.” 

But the servant heeds them not, continues to 
pray, aud afterwards proceeds on his way. 

On and on he goes, till he espies a certain 
beggar, when lo! he cries out scornfully— 

“Fie, fie! Shame on thee, a professional 
beggar thou art.” 

The passers-by hear him, and hurry to the 
priest to lay before him their complaints. 

“In this way,” they say, “thy servant goes 
about among us, playing pranks and making 
trouble wherever he appears. He makes sport 
of what is holy, and treats the poor with 
derision.” 

Then the priest stands up to examine his 
servant, 

“ Why didst thou throw stones at the church, 
and pray to God close to an inn ? ” he asks, 

His servant answers— 

“IT did not throw stones at the church, nor 
did I choose that spot to pray in because it was 
close to aninn. I was going past the church, 
when I saw the Evil One dancing round and 
round over the temple of God, making merry 
over our sins; and I saw him take firm hold of 
the cross as he whirled round and round in his 
joy. And lo! I stood still to throw stones at 
him. But in going past the inn I saw many 
people; they were drinking and walking about 
gaily, without once giving a thought to the 
hour of death, and then I fell on my knees to 
pray to God not to leave the members of His 
Church in their drunkenness, nor abandon them 
to utter destruction.” 

“ But why didst thou abuse the poor beggar?” 
asks the priest. 


“Pit what sort of a beggar? Though he 
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possesses much gold, he goes about begging and 
gathering together the gifts bestowed for the 
love of God; only when he finds himself among 
the needy poor he is wasteful and throws away 
bread. In my anger, I called him a professional 
beggar.” 

And the angel served his master so well on 
earth that the priest offered him money. But 
he refused it, saying — 

“Money I do not need. It cannot help me 
along the road I am travelling, and thou 
wouldst do well to journey with me.” 

And the priest followed in his servant's steps 
—on, and on, and on they had to wander, 
along a weary road; but still they went on. 
And the Lord permitted wings to grow anew on 
the angel, until one day he arose aloft from 
earth, and soared away to heaven. And then 
the priest understood who had served him those 
three years. 


THE IDEAL WOMAN, 
HER PERILS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


A Sermon 
BY REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 

I am to speak this morning on “The Ideal 
Woman: her perils and opportunities.” I begin 
with the words addressed by the angel and by 
Elizabeth to the most famous and blessed of all 
women—* And he came in unto her, and said, 
Hail, thou art highly favoured, the Lord is with 
thee,” “ Blessed art thou among women.” But 
the words which belong historically to Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, have also a close application to 
the Christian woman of to-day. 


THE WOMAN'S GOSPEL. 

While the Bible has been woman’s enfran- 
chisement, while the evangelic narratives show 
us most beautifully what Christ was to woman- 
hood, and what womanhood did for Christ, I 
would, with Canon Farrar, eulogise particularly 
the Gospel of Luke, because it alone “ records 
the special graciousness and tenderness of Christ 
to women,” It is Luke only who tells us “ that 
Jesus was accompanied in His mission not by 
warriors like David, not by elders like Moses, 
not by kings and princes like the Herods, but 
by a most humble band of ministering women. 
He alone preserves the narratives, treasured with 
delicate reserve and holy reticence in the heart 
of the Blessed Virgin and of the saintly Eliza- 
beth—narratives which show in every line the 
pure and tender colouring of woman’s thoughts. 
He only tells us how honest Martha was 
cumbered with much serving, and how Mary of 
Bethany, the gentle and lowly, chose, sitting 
humbly at the feet of Jesus, the “ better part.” 
He alone tells how the Lord once addressed to 
a poor crushed, trembling, humiliated sufferer 
the name of daughter. 


EASTERN IDEALS. 

The New Testament enshrines that Gospel in 
whose glory and privilege there is no distinction 
of sex; it reveals that Christ in whom is dis- 
covered the perfection of all masculine and femi- 
nine qualities, and therefore, inevitably, the 
New Testament has been woman's spiritual 
emancipator ; and some of us deemed it a 
shame that a converted heathen woman from 
the mountains of Syria should once have been 
impelled to rebuke not a few of her sisters in 
Christian lands that they had denied their best 
Friend. I believe that no completer evidence of 
the supremacy of the Christian faith can be fur- 
nished than the contrast between the enlightened 
women of America and the ignorant, half- 
enslaved, secluded, and long-suffering women of 
India—a land where, during the last two thou- 
sand years, millions of tortured widows, burnt 
with the ashes of their husbands, have shown 
the inhumanities clinging to that ancient and 
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wondrous religion with which missionary Christi- 
anity is now contending. The ideals of woman- 
hood found in the Vedas may be high, but they 
have not been actualised. Not so with the ideals 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

Is not the ideal of the Hebrew woman, as de- 
scribed in the ancient Book of Proverbs, in most 
respects the ideal woman of enlightened Chris- 
tian ages? “She looketh well to the ways of 
her household ;” “She considereth a field and 
buyeth it ; ” “‘ She stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor.” In other words, her life, while centring 
in the home, reaches out in active beneficence 
to the world. She is domestic and indus- 
trious, and she is also a woman of affairs and of 
charity. 

THE MOTHER OF JESUS. 

Now, in Mary, the mother of Jesus, was illus- 
trated all that is best in these Hebrew repre- 
sentations, together with a beautiful devoutness 
of spirit which is her surpassing glory. Without 
being deified, Mary is easily first among women, 
and gratefully blest throughout all the Church. 
From her came the perfect humanity of our 
Lord, His body, His mental nature, and his 
earliest training. 

And He was early taught by her the holy 
things of [srael’s faith, for Mary was a mother 
familiar with all that the heroic women of 
Israel had achieved. She bore the name of 
that Miriam, the Hebrew form of Mary, who 
had chanted the sublime hymn over the de- 
struction of the host of Egypt; she had the 
courage of Deborah and more than the queenli- 
ness of Esther herself, while in lowliness, 
obscurity, and poverty she did her transcendent 
work, 

THE NEW WOMAN. 

We sometimes speak of the coming woman. 
Has she not already come, and by her meekness 
and meditative piety, by her courageous long- 
suffering and her submissiveness to the Divine 
will, and by the dignity, surpassing all other 
dignities, which she has given to motherhood, 
does she not represent those elements of power 
by which you Christian women of to-day hold 
in your hand the future of the world? I rajoice 
that a fair and famous col'ege represents 
those intellectual and spiritual forces which have 
made the American women pre-eminent. With 
those whom I address this morning the college 
is the gateway into the varied duties of life. 
Here you are taught the Christian ideas and 
ideals. You are here in training, not merely for 
special literary and scientific callings, but also 
for the common womanly experiences, 

OPEN THE AVENUES. 


I yield to no one in my honour for the learned 
woman; I rejoice in her enlarging spheres of 
influence; I am glad for the splendid oppor- 
tunities opening on every side like the jewelled 
gates of Paradise for the American sisterhood ; 
and I believe that the higher education is a 
solution of nearly all the problems which are 
involved in the so-called woman question. It 
is knowledge that will help to deliver woman 
from subjection to unworthy ideals and to give 
her that independence through which she may 
shape the world into accord with her own better 
standards. It is half-educated women who have 
sometimes brought discredit on themselves and 
on the cause of woman's complete emancipation 
from the burdensome past. Twenty years ago 
I read the essays of Mr. Higginsson on the 
question of woman’s education, and realised then 
that there is no escape from his logic that, if 
women are to learn the alphabet, they must 
have thrown open to them all the avenues of 
mental and social development. 

THE HEROIC SISTERHOOD. 

And I repeat to-day, as though they were my 
own, the words which were written on my 
memory so long ago, the almost matchless sen- 
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tences with which this master in American litera- | was her house as well as her husband’s—and see 
ture closed his portraiture of the goddesses of | how things were being managed there. 
Greece, and say: “ Nothing shall drive me from And the sight simply appalled her! All was 
the belief that there is arising in America, amid | turmoil and confusion. Everyone was rushing 
all our frivolities, a type of virgin womanhood, | about as if distracted, working hard to ge! the 
new in history, undescribed in fiction, from | house in order; contradictory directions were 
which there may proceed in generations yet to| being shouted by the upper servants, and the 
come @ priesthood more tender, a majesty more | lower servants were toiling incessantly under 
pure and grand, than anything that poet ever | heavy burdens. There was not much sign of 
sang or temple enthroned. Throngh tears and | idleness, or even of necessary rest; but the 
smiles, through the blessed cares that have| result seemed quite inadequate to the efforts 
trained the heart of womanhood in all ages, but | that were being put forth. For disorder reigned 
also through a culture such as no other age has| supreme. Good food was spoiling in the larder, 
offered, through the exercise of rights never | while the children in the nursery were crying 
before conceded, of duties ‘never yet imposed, | with hunger; and highly paid servants were 
will this heroic sisterhood be reared. Joining | dashing up and down stairs with trays of pro- 
the unforgotten visions of Greek sublimity with | visions, which somehow did not reach their 
the meeker graces of Christian tradition, there | destination. And the dirt! Some of the most 
may yet be nobler forms, that shall eclipse those | beautiful things in the house were encrusted 
fair humanities of old religion, as when classic | with the dust of years; rooms were unswept, and 
architecture had reached perfection, there rose | dusty cobwebs festooned the ceilings and filled up 
the Gothic, and made the Greek seem cold.” every corner. So she tapped at the door and 
timidly begged her husband to let her in. He 
raised a cry of horror at her unwomanly conduct, 
and peremptorily ordered her away ; for, to tell 
the truth, he had led her to suppose, and indeed 
had at times persuaded himself, that he managed 
the house admirably, and the look of surprise 
and pain on his wife's face revealed only too 
plainly what she thought of it. And ashe in- 
voluntarily followed her distressed gaze to 
different parts of the scene, he himself suddenly 
became aware of the confusion and dirt as he 
never had been while she remained in the 
summer-house. But for the moment this only 
increased his anxiety to get rid of her. 
“Begone! ” he cried, wildly. ‘Do you not 
see how busy we all are getting the house in 
order—how can we stop to let you in? 
Begone to your sphere. This is no place for 
you. Mind your own business and do not 
meddle with mine!” So she turned away slowly 
and sadly, returned to the summer-house, and 
once more took up her embroidery. But it could 
never be the same again. She saw how small 
the place was, how cramped and stiff she had 
grown, aud the thought of the dirty, disorderly 
house haunted her. “Can it be,” she asked her- 
self, “that the house where my children must 
live, and their children after them, is no concern 
of mine! My poor husband has grown so 
accustomed to this scene of disorder, that he 
does not realise his miserable plight ; but if he 
would only let me in he would soon feel the 
comfort of having a wife. And the children too, 
my children ; how can I sit still and let them 
grow up amid such surroundings! I must get in 
and set to work.” So she presented herself again 
at the door and knocked with more decision. 
“Let me in, if only to the basement,” she said. 
“See those enormous cobwebs, black with the 
dust of years; surely you would be none the 
worse if I swept them down?” And now the 
World, a little less sure of his wisdom than he 
had been, did not shriek with horror, but tried 
philosophy, and addressed her in these words: 
“Oh, excellent and well-meaning but most 
illogical person! Do you not preceive that 
spiders are a part of the economy of nature? And 
that as long as there are spiders there must 
needs be cobwebs? Suppose you swept down 
these, others would soon take their place. Nay, 
more, these, in consequence of my long tolerance 
of them, are in a half-dormant condition; your 
well-meant broom would only stimulate them to 
fresh activity, and we should have nothing but 
cobwebs all over the place! Be wise and trust 
to my experience. Show your love of cleanliness, 
not by attaching the spiders, but by judiciously 
turning your back on them, and refusing to see 
the dark corners where they congregate. Be 
discreet, act on the principles which I have by 
long experience found to work so well, and as I 
am about to make some changes shortly in the 


basement of the house, if you will quietly wait a 
little longer you shall be admitted so far.” 

So she stood waiting at the half open door till 
it should please her husband to let her in. But, 
even as she stood there, her eye lighted ona 
mass of dusty cobwebs, well within reach of a 
little broom that she held in her hand. She 
hesitated, remembering her husband's advice, 
but only for a moment. Her instinct of cleanli- 
ness was too strong to be held in check by his 
philosophy, and—whisk! went the broom, and 
down tumbled a mass of cobwebs laden with long 
accumulations of filth. Great was the cloud of 
dust that was raised, and loud were the outcries 
of the inmates of the house, all unused to such 
vigorous action! And the husband looked on 
with mixed feelings, in which, dread of what 
might follow her approaching entrance to the 
basement, struggled with a growing sense that 
it was time somebody swept the cobwebs, and 
involuntary admiration for the promptness and 
decision with which she had wielded her broom. 

“ Well,” he said after some moments’ reflection, 
“T have only promised to let her into the base- 
ment, the upper part of the house is still entirely 
under my control, and, as the keys of the base- 
ment are kept there, I can shut her out again 
whenever I think fit.” 

And the wife stands waiting on his threshold 
now, her heart still palpitating from her recent 
effort. God and all good angels guide her, for 
“the futuro of the World is in the hands of the 
women and the workers.” 


THE WORLD AND HIS 
WIFE. 


A STORY FOR TO-DAY. 

One fine morning, many, many years ago, the 
World turned his wife out of doors, He said to 
her, “ The Creator is recorded to have said: 
‘It is not good for man to be alone, ’but I know 
better. We have changed all that. I can 
manage the house without you—kitchen, larder, 
laundry, housekeeper’s room, school-room, even 
the nursery—I undertake them all. Do you, 
my dear, take up your abode in yonder summer- 
house on the lawn, and do your embroidery. 
I shall have great pleasure in spending my 
evenings with you when my arduous day’s work 
is at an end.” 

“But am I not your helpmeet and com- 
panion ? ” said she, wistfully ; ‘ do you not need 
my assistance ?” 

“Most assuredly you are my companion,” said 
he, “but only when I visit the summer-house. 
And as for helping to manage the house, you 
shall sing to me in the evenings, and so by 
inspiring me for my work, you will be most 
useful, and, indeed, may be said really indirectly 
to rule the house.” 

He said this with a scarcely perceptible smile, 
and patting her on the back in an encouraging 
manner, left her alone at her embroidery. It 
was monotonous work, cutting little holes in 
muslin and sewing them up again, and the 
summer-house was small and close, and her limbs 
grew stiff and weak from long sitting in a 
cramped position and lack of healthy exercise ; 
but she thought, “good easy soul full surely,” 
that she was doing her duty. And so year in, 
year out, she sat sewing, hearing now and then 
the bustle and hum of the great house from 
which she was shut out, but not attempting to 
enter it. From time to time, however, mis- 
givings would cross her mind, but when she 
mentioned these to her husband he would say: 
“Your sphere is the summer-house; your 
faculties are admirably suited for embroidery 
and singing ; but you are quite unfit for heavy 
housework and serious responsibility. Besides, 
you are such a sweet, refined, angelic creature, 
and that house is such a horribly dirty place—I 
could never consent to your soiling your white 
hands there.” Whenever he said anything of 
this kind there was always a little twitch in his 
eyelid. 

“Perhaps if I were there, it would not be so 
terribly dirty,” she thought, but she said nothing. 
At last, one morning, she suddenly roused her- 
self from the half-inanimate condition which had 
become habitual to her, and stretching her 
cramped limbs, she determined, at least, to go 
and peep through the windows of the house—it 


The scholarships offered by the Council of 
Newnham College for competition in 1894 have 
been awarded as follows:--The Winkworth 
scholarship to Miss M. Campbell, of the Garnet 
Hill School, Glasgow, on the results of the 
classical scholarship examination in the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination. Professor 
Sidgwick’s scholarship to Miss F. M. Leicester, 
of Hulwich. The Clothworkers’ scholarship to 
Miss L. Hugon, of the Pendleton High School. 
The Drapers’ scholarship to Miss A. F. Cossey, 
and the Cobden szholarship to Miss P. H. 
Jemmett, of Newnham College, and a smaller 
scholarship to Miss H. M. Lane. The Arthur 
Hugh Clough scholarshipfor fourth year students 
has been awarded equally between Miss E. 
Skeat and Miss R. E White. The Birmingham 
scholarship was gained in the senior local examin- 
ation in December, 1893, by Miss M. F. Boileau, 
of the Brighton High School. The scholarship 
offered in the higher local examination by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company was awarded to Miss I* 
M. Hickmott, of the Shettield High School. The 
scholarship offered by the Gilchrist Trustees was 
awarded to Miss H. Morland, of the Croydon 
High School, who elected to hold it at Newnham 
College, and has had permission to defer resi- 
dence until 1895 ; Miss A. M. Johnson, who was 
placed between the fifth and sixth Wranglers in 
the Mathematical Tripos, Part II., in 1893, and 
in the first division of the first class, Part II., in 
1894, has been elected to the Marion Kennedy 
studentship, with leave to study at Gittingen. 
A second studentship has been given for this 
year, to which Miss E. Purdie has been elected, 
with leave to study at Fribourg. Miss Purdic 
gained a first-class in Part 1. of the Classical 
Tripos in 1893, and in Part II., with distinction 
in philology, in 1894. The Harkness scholarship, 
awarded on the results of an examination in 
geology and palwontology, and open to students 
of Girton and Newnham in their first term of 
residence, has been gained by Miss L. Hugon. 
The Historical and Archeological Essay Prize 
has been awarded to Miss M. I. Ebbutt for an 
essay on “The Life and Times of Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester.” 


* * * 


The best women are indeed necessarily the 
most difficult to know; they are recognised 
chiefly in the happiness of their husbands and 
the nobleness of their children ; they are only to 
be divined, not discerned, by the stranger. 

— Ruskin, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Once again the heart of England is being stirred 
by recitals of astounding atrocities committed on 
an inoffensive people. Though a good deal of 
uncertainty remains with regard to details, there 
is no doubt that revolting cruelties have been 
committed in Armenia, not by fanatical villagers 
or savage Bashi Bazouks, but by regular troops, 
acting on the express orders of a Turkish general, 
and regardless of the protest of a Turkish 
district governor. And the fact that the con- 
duct of the general has been not only condoned, 
but rewarded by an imperial decoration, while 
the humane officer has been dismissed from his 
post, marks with a deeper stain the hands already 
crimson, 


The Armenian peasants of the Sasun district 
are practically serfs of the local Kurdish Beys, 
by whom they are protected from Kurdish raiders 
and the exactions of Ottoman officials. In 
return they pay their protectors in grain and 
labour, naturally objecting to pay enforced taxes 
to the Ottoman officials. On their refusal to 
pay these taxes Ottoman troops were sent to 
enforce payment, These troops being repulsed 
by the Kurds and, Armenians, the Turkish 
government appears to have believed that the 
secret political agitation which for some time 
has been going on among the Armenians had at 
length produced a serious revolt. Orders were 
sent to proceed to Sasun to suppress the dis- 
turbances. The officer in command acted to- 
wards the Armenians with a barbarity that 
must rouse the indignation of the civilised world. 
His ferocity appears to have stirred the con- 
sciences even of the soldiers who carried out the 
orders; but in spite of their protests the 
defenceless men and women and children were 
subjected to horrors unspeakable in their in- 
humanity. 


It is reassuring to know that, the facts being 
brought to the knowledge of the Sultan by the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, a Com- 
mission has been ordered to proceed to the spot 
to make a searching enquiry. The report, how- 
ever, of a purely Turkish Commission would 
have been far from satisfactory. The latest 
information tells us that the Sultan has requested 
the American minister to send a representa- 
tive to accompany the Commission; and it is 
suggested that Mr. Miles Jewett, U.S. Consul 
at Sivas, be appointed. For the moment all 
foreign diplomatic action at Constantinople is 
suspended, owing to ‘the exchange of views 
which, on the initiative of Great Britain, is now 
passing between the powers that signed the 
Berlin Treaty, with a view to joint action in the 
matter. The description of the Turk used by 
Mr. Gladstone on the occasion of the Bulgarian 
atrocities is, unhappily, not out of date to-day. 
The Turk remains the “one great anti-human 
specimen of humanity.” 


Strange indeed is it to find the British sailor 
under condemnation for neglect of duty. Strange 
indeed, for our brave tars have deservedly won 
world-wide renown for the courage of their 
hearts of oak. The finding of the Court of 
Inquiry into the wreck of the steamship 
Wairarapa, which, it will be remembered, resulted 
in the loss of 134 lives, was pronounced on 
Monday. The Court not ouly declares that the 
vessel was lost through the captain’s default, but 
it finds that the ship’s company failed to do all 
that might have been expected from British 
seamen. In this humiliating tragedy of the sea 
it appears that women played no unheroic part. 
“ The engineers,” runs the report, “are highly 
commended for their conduct; and the Court in 
conclusion finds that the stewardesses displayed 
great heroism.” Has the day indeed come when 
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women shall set an example of strength and 
courage to man in his own kingdom ? 


The fight over the nomination of women as 
candidates for Guardians rages most fiercely at 
Walsall, as we have stated in previous issues 
There are six women in the field, supported by 
almost all ministers of religion in the town, Not 
content with pleading impropriety against these 
women, one of the public officials at Walsall 
actually nominated a woman of ill-fame as can- 
didate ; and but for an informality in the nomi- 
nation paper, her name would have been printed 
on all the ballots. .So flagrant a scandal has 
naturally excited intense indignation, but it is a 
sample of the kind of argument that is used 
against every fresh advance made by women into 
public life. These coarse, “ practical jokers,” as 
they call themselves, who so fiercely resent the 
intrusion of good women into the work of re- 
lieving the poor, have perhaps not altogether 
blundered in the weapon which they selected as 
the instrument of their wit. For these advo- 
cates of the status quo, by this means, suggest 
that the moral standard of the Board will be so 
much raised by the election of good women that 
it is absolutely necessary to keep matters even 
by electing a woman of no character at all. 


In a recent lecture at Grimsby, Berry, the 
hangman, who has executed not less than 193 
criminals, advocated the abolition of capital 
punishment, and stated that the great number 
of crimes that had come under his notice had 
been through drink, adding that he had never 
hanged a teetotaller. 


It must be interesting to all temperance re- 
formers to discover the Bishop of Chester, during 
his speech at Hyde, remarking that the temper- 
ance question ought to be, and must be, got out of 
politics. The Bishop also on the same occasion 
expressed regret that at the present time the 
influence of the “ trade ” was on the side of the 
Church, a circumstance which he maintained to 
be most unwholesome, It is certainly rather 
late in the day for anyone to be declaring that 
temperance should never have entered politics, 
least of all for one whose interests, according to 
his own avowal, largely go with the State party 
which has hitherto practically despised temper 
ance politics. Such lamentation surely implies 
the belief that the temperance party is a power- 
ful party in the State. 

That it is so, there is not the least doubt; 
and that its power is cast for the most part 
on the side of the Liberal party is entirely 
owing to the action of the Conservative 
party in espousing the cause of the liquor- 
traffickers. To get the question out of poli- 
tics now is, perhaps unfortunately, only a 
pious wish; but what the Conservative party 
can at least do, if it likes, to conciliate the 
powerful forces of the temperance party, and 
place itself on a level with its political enemies 
in this matter, is to drop the liquor traftickers 
and so “dish” the Liberals. Nothing could please 
any thoroughgoing temperance man better than 
to watch so glorious a spectacle as the two 
great State parties contending one with the 
other in their desire to bring about an effective 
temperance reformation. 


Every earnest clergyman in the country can- 
not but share the Bishop of Chester's anxiety 
with respect to the practical reliance of 
the Church upon the liquor traffic. Nothing is 
surer than that the Church can never gain real 
and lasting strength by alliance with the liquo! 
traftic on any pretext whatever ; and if it canno’ 
with safety appeal in its defence to the moral 
sections of the country, then its outlook must be 
gloomy indeed. 


Dec. 13, 1804, 


Concerning Women, 


Many and varied are the roles that woma 
have now to assume. The pathetic and mourafal 
duty of officiating at a burial has not probably 
fallen to her share till now. Last week a mem- 
ber of the B.W.T.A. died at Aspley, and previous 
to her death she had expressed a desire that 
when she passed away she might be buried by 
two ladies who for many years had worked un- 
ceasingly in the “ service of all who suffer,” and 
to whom she was personally much attached. 
The scene at the funeral was impressive. As 
the coffin came into the Mission Room, Mi 
Laws played a few solemn chords on the organ, 
and all were seated Miss Courtney con- 
ducted a short service and gave a few words of 
comfort to the mourners, the procession 
departed for the cemetery, Miss Laws played 
the Dead March in Saul, and over the open 
grave she read a short burial service, 

* * * 


Horticulture as a profession for women seems 
full of possibilities and prospects, For 
three years ol the Horticultural College at 
Swanley has giving to women, through the 
Women’s Branch, a training in gardening and the 
allied industries of dairy work, poultry, and bee- 
keeping. The merits, however, of the women’s 
branch are well attested, for the Kent Council 
grants £300 a year in scholarships for girls, and 
the students have obtained a fair share of dis- 
tinctions both at South Kensington and from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Some of the 
students had turned their gardening knowledge to 
account after leaving Swanley. 0 ladies had 
taken a garden in the West of England, and had 

id their expenses for the first year. Two other 

ies had started similarly elsewhere, and two 
more are about to follow suit. The success of 
enterprises of this kind, said Miss Goodrich- 
Freer, the secretary, chiefly resulted from dealing 
directly with private customers by means of send- 
ing hampers of garden produce periodically. A 

ly, however, possessed of much capital and 
enterprise, was instanced who has acquired shops 
in various towns for the sale of her goods. 

* * * 

Women now-a-days are advised to try hobbies 
as beautifiers. We are told that a person witha 
hobby keeps bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and an 
expression of animation which in themselves 
constitute beauty far beyond the period at which 
the hobby-less women lose these attractions. 
The best sort of hobby—the one which will keep 
women young longest, and will afford them the 
most enjoyment during the time—is an intellec- 
tual one. In this advanced day and generation 
most women have enough knowledge of various 
branches of learning to be able to choose one in 
which they will be honestly interested. The 
impersonal nature of study is something which 
should recommend it. If one studies French or 
literature, or dives into the forgotten poets, or 
makes a study of some period of history, she is 
doing something which takes her mind com- 
pletely away from herself, her own worries, 

leasures, friends, foes and lovers. This is in 
itself a blessing and a beautifier. In addition to 
the good effect of the mere exercise of study, 
there are more practical results. The woman 
who studies most knows the most. Knowledge 
has a way of moulding the features and impart- 
ing new graces to the expression. Knowledge 
makes women better talkers, better listeners, 
better hostesses and guests. In every way the 

study hobby pays. 
* & * 


The doctor who pulled the old Ameer of 
Afghanistan through his late illness is a young 
lady of Ayrshire, Scotland, Miss L. Hamilton, 
M.D., who took her medical degree three years 
ago in Brussels, and practised in Calcutta before 
she went to Afghanistan. Miss Hamilton took 
a dangerous journey to go to Afghanistan, and 
was the first woman who went there. She was, 
however, provided with a special escort. 


* *& 


A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette on ‘“‘ Woman 
as Trades Unionist,” says, that as a trades 
unionist, standing alone, woman has not hitherto 
been a conspicuous success ; hen 
is organised by herself, and when she is directed, 


itis “when woman ! work of women on 
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solely by officers of her own sex and her own 
election that she fails.” To this rule, however, 
the writer makes two exceptions, and only two— 
that of the London match-makers and the Not- 
tingham cigar-makers. Can this not, however, 
be refuted ? 


* *& & 


Allusion was made a few weeks ago to the 
opening of a hall of residence for women students 
in connection with the Durham College of 
Science at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The number 
of women studying there is large, and it is hoped 
that more will attend the college courses, as 
Durham University will in all probability soon 
grant d to women in both arts and science. 
The ers of the Woman’s Sicnat will be 
interested to hear that Miss Spence Watson has 
recently been appointed to the oftice of Lady 
Tutor of the College, to supervise the women 
students under the sien and to lecture on 
mathematics and other subjects. Miss Spence 
Watson studied at Newnham College, and there 
passed the Mathematical Tripos in 1886. A 
normal mistress is appointed who will begin 
work after Christmas, and art embroidery is 
already taught by a mistress in the School of Art. 


* * 


It is not generally known how hard is the life of 
the hospital nurse. A sad light is thrown upon 
the subject in a description of the work done by 
the nurses at an infirmary in the north of 
England. They have to get up at 6.30 
every morning, and are on duty every other day 
from eight if not 7.30 till nine at night, being 
only allowed half an hour for dinner and half an 
hour for tea. Even these meals are frequently 
irregular. Only fourteen hours a week do they 
get to themselves; two afternoons from two to 
five and two evenings from five to nine, being 
often on duty half an hour overtime. They are 
on their feet nearly the whole time that they 
are in the wards, rarely obtaining the chance of 
a few moments’ rest. Their work is hard and 
often most disagreeable. When ill they 
mostly prefer keeping on at their work till 
they can literally hardly stand, on account 
of the fuss and inconvenience caused by their 
being laid up, so short is the institution of 
nurses. They have also to undergo many other 
hardships, so that the life of the average nurse is 
not by any means a happy one. A fortnight is 
all the holiday they get per annum. Facts like 
these speak for themselves. Is it not time that 
under-staffing was put an end to, in nursing as 
in other professions ? 
* * * 


The Chicago Jnter-Ocean has an appreciative 
little sketch of one woman’s work, Miss Mabel 
W. Dillingham, who died recently at Calhoun, 
Alabama. This brave New England girl, a school 
teacher, devoted her life to the education of 
coloured people that they might be fitted for 
citizenship. After travelling with her friend, 
Miss Thorn, through the Carolinas and Georgia, 
the two girls finally settled in Calhoun, Alabama, 
where the population was composed of twenty- 
seven negroes to one white, and the ignorance and 
poverty of all the population made it an excep- 
tional place for such work. Their success was 
wonderful, and in two years they made the 
Calhoun school known throughout the Black 


Belt. 
* * * 


Miss Dillingham, encouraged by the success of 
her work, returned to her school in September, 
though this has been an exceptionally tryi 
season in the south, with the summer hast an 
drought extending into the late fall. The trying 
climate has taken her life, but her work remains 
there as «a monument to her devotion to 
humanity. The Calhoun School will live, and 
in the Black Balt the name of Mabel Dillingham 
will become as dear to the freed men as was that 
of Prudence Crandall to the slaves. 


eo ote 


If the Women’s Liberal Association has 
hitherto been working towards the distant goal 
of the suffrage, itis now proving itself capable of 
much practical work in other and nearer direc- 
tions. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
Parish Councils will be 
largely helped by Liberal women all over the 
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country. For the last two months much enthu- 
siasm, much good judgment, have been displayed ; 
and much instruction has been given by different 
Associations, among whom the W. L. F. may 
surely take first rank. 

t+ * * 


Two new branches of the Women’s Liberal 
Association have recently been formed, one at 
Swinton and the other for Parkgate and Raw- 
marsh. The Liberals of Swinton are expecting 
a visit and an address from Mr. Acland, their 
member, in January; and as the members of 
the Women’s Liberal Association are eager to 
take'a leading and active part in this meeting, 
they will have to bestir themselves in order 
that they may announce a large membership. 


+ &* & 


Down in one of the poorest and most thickly 
pope parts of Homerton a brave woman 
been at work trying to bring some brightness 
and ‘‘ betterment ” into the lives of the working 
girls. To Miss Edith Johnson belongs the credit 
of organising and launching the Chesterton 
Girls’ Club which the Lord Mayor recently 
visited. The Club is conducted on _ teo- 
total principles, and is under the management of 
a local committee of ladies and gentlemen. Tho 


scheme includes musical drill, outdoor games, 


dancing, singing, medical advice, tirst aid to the 
injured, home nursing, cooking, sewing, library, 
etc., not forgetting entertainments on Saturday 
evenings. In the resident matron, Miss Edith 
E. Brown, the founder (Miss Johnson) has evi- 
dently found a most suitable interpreter of her 
wishes, the carrying out of which seemed to the 
writer to be very forcibly reflected by the cheer- 
fulness and refining influence pervading the 


whole place. 
* * * 


A fine, old-fashioned house, which within 
the recollection of many was surrounded 
by fields, forms the present groundwork of 
operations ; but, judging from the fact that the 
original limit of 100 members has, within the 
short space of two years, had to be ‘‘ by hook or 
bv crook ” almost doubled, it 1s quite clear, if the 
necessary additional pecuniary support were 
forthcoming, the useful work could be much ex- 
tended. Doubtless, says the City Presx, the 
Lord Mayor’s visit will tend to make the in- 
stitution, admirable as it is in all its details, more 
known in the right direction. Here is a splendid 
chance for the City companies—notably the 
Drapers’, Grocers’, and Skinners’, who possess 
property in this part of the metropolis—or for 
the many rich reformers who always have the 
true welfare of poor girls at heart. 


* & * 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard has recently added to 
her school for girls in Berlin, Germany, the 
xeminatre for older pupils, conducted by Frau 
Dr. Hempel, a German lady of high reputation 
for scholarship in that city. This adds to the 
previous advantages of the school a large 
normal class as day pupils. Frau Dr. Hen.pel 
has had a long career as a teacher of Cer- 
man to foreign pupils, and the fact that 
she has charge of this department of in- 
struction in Mrs. Willard’s school, is « sure token 
of the thoroughness and value to English and 
American girls of the institution, which is now 
nearly ten years old, and has gained a strong 
hold on the respect and regard of all its patrons. 


* & & 


Many of our readers will be interested to know 
that Mrs. Rentoul Esler, whose “ Village Chron- 
icles ” have been running for some months in THE 
Woman's SiaNat, has now in the press a singlu 
volume story, which Messrs, Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. will issue early in the new year. 
The title of the forthcoming work is “A Maid of 


the Manse.” 
ee * 


They set us a good example across the Border. 
In the Edinburgh Sheriff Court the other day two 
different tirms of dressmakers were charged with 
having employed women late on Saturday, the 
weekly half-holiday. In one case the Sheritf 
imposed a penalty of £1 17s. and in the other of 
188. Such penalties will it is hoped act as 
deterrents, not only on the firms indicted but 
on dressmakers in all parts of Edinburgh. 
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THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


WOMEN CANDIDATES. 


Tue elections on Saturday and Monday mark 
an epoch in the history of our country. This is 
the first occasion on which an appeal has been 
made to the voice of the people on the subject 
of local government; and it is, above all, the 
first occasion on which women will have an 
opportunity of making their influence recognised 
in the government of their districts. 

We have now again to impress upon English- 
women that if they look with indifference upon 
the elections and the electors of these Councils, 
they must not hope to have a part in the elec- 
tion to the larger Council of the Nation. The 
Vestries offer a field for woman’s influence, that 
once entered upon must greatly extend the 
woman’s sphere. Many women living quiet lives 
at home have no knowledge of the work they 
may do on vestries. Why are women wanted 
there? they ask. The best answer to this 
question is given in a leaflet published by the 
Women’s Local Government Society, from which 
we quote. 

Women are wanted on Vestries— 

Because the Vestries are the sanitary authorities, 
and the matters with which they have to 
deal concern the public health, and 
therefore the homes of the people. 

Bzcause the assistance of women is essential for 
the effective sanitary supervision of pre- 
mises to which men cannot suitably be 
sent, and of public lavatories for:women. 

Because the arrangements for women in baths 
and wash-houses require the supervision 
of women. 

Because the special provisions made for School 
Board children using the swimming baths 
need the attention of women. 

Because the Vestry has the control of common 
lodging houses, and can suppress houses 
for improper purposes. 

Because careful control is necessary in respect to 
those open spaces which are used as play- 
grounds by children. 

Because the Parochial Charities include such 
matters as the apprenticing of the 
daughters of pa parishioners, and the 
distribution of coals and blankets to the 

r. 

Because women are, in general, accustomed to 
attend to detail in expenditure, and this 
tends to economy. 

Because women and men are different, and every 
variety of power ought to be placed at 
the service of the people. 

Last But not Least—Bocause the electors ought 
to have « free choice of their representa- 
tives irrespective of sex. 


The time has passed for nominating and being 
nominated, but on Saturday and Monday all 
women possessing votes should make. it a matter 
of duty and conscience to give them to the can- 
didates who are most likely to do good and 
useful work as guardians of public interests, and 
administrators of the public rates. 

CHELSEA. 

At Chelsea the women are showing a fine 
public spirit, and no less than six Progressive 
candidates are standing for Vestry and Guardian, 
—Alys Pearsall Smith, Janet Syrett, Beatrice 


Webb, Georgina Branston, Eleanor Lawrie, 


Emma Lucy Wheeler. Mrs. Haweis is one of 
the Progressives in the Church Ward. It is 
noteworthy that the Moderates are running no 
women either for Vestry or Guardian. 


HAMMERSMITH. 


There is a strong determination on the part of 
the Progressives here to win the election. In 
the Strathgreen ward they have fifteen candi- 
dates, including one woman. Inthe Brook Green 
ward Mr. Richmond, A.R.A., is among the can- 
didates; whilst in the Ravenscroft district, Mrs. 
Sparling (daughter of Mr. William Morris) is 
among the Progressive candidates. 


~= 
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KENSINGTON. 

We have already given an account of the five 
ladies who are standing for this division. Vis- 
countess Harberton, Mrs. Bevan, and Miss 
Gwynne are almost certain of their seats. 


LAMBETH, 


Mrs. Woodford Fawcett and Mrs. Greville are 

the only women standing at Lambeth. 
LEWISHAM. 

A number of ladies have been nominated 
among the candidates for the Vestry. The 
fighting here is likely to be keen, there being 
thirty-three candidates for twelve seats in the 
Lewisham Park ward. In the Lower Sydenham 
ward thirty-eight candidates, including four 
ladies, compete for the eighteen seats. 

PADDINGTON. 

All readers of THE Woman’s Sienav will, of 
course, support the candidature of Miss Browne 
and Miss Hodge for Ward 3 of the Paddington 
Vestry. The two are not running on party 
grounds, but being in sympathy with the London 
Reform Union are practically Progressives. Both 
these ladies are well accustomed to the 
working of committees. Since 1888 one of 
them has been the hon. secretary to the 
society which has been largely instrumental in 
promoting the legal eligibility of women to 
serve on local governing bodies, and the other 
has for some years been secretary and accoun- 
tant to a public educational institution. . The 
Guardian Board contest is not exciting so much 
interest, but there are five ladies for whom votes 
are being solicited, 

PENGE. 

For the forty-eight seats on the new Vestry 
101 candidates have been nominated, including 
five women. The candidates go to the poll on 
Saturday. 

SOUTH ST. PANCRAS. 

Among the Progressives are Miss Isabel Gold- 
smid, Mrs. Weis, and Miss Lidgett. For the 
Guardians Miss Wilson is supported by the Pro- 
gressives for Ward 6. The Progressive Com- 
mittee includes Sir John Simon, the distinguished 
sanitarian and formerly medical officer to the 
Privy Council. 

WESTMINSTER. 

The women of Westminster have issued an 
appeal to the women of Westminster urging 
them to vote for the women candidates for the 
Vestry and Guardians. The Conservatives, it 
is pointed out, are not running a single woman 
candidate, and they are doing all they can to 
defeat the Progressive women. 


WOOLWICH. 


Among the candidates for election to the 
Board of Guardians are seven women. Of these 
Miss Evins and Mrs. Braund seek re-election, 
the former having for many years headed the 
poll in Plumstead parish. Mrs. Braund is 
standing for two wards. Another candidate is 
Mrs. Escreet, wife of the rector. Miss Frances 
Adams is the nominee of all the Labour Societies 
in the north-east ward of Plumstead. 

Mrs. Stevens, who is one of the candidates in 
Plumstead, in conjunction with Miss Frances 
G. Adams and Mrs. Sarah Mills, decided to 
enter public life on local bodies, chiefly because 
of the smash-up of the Kent and Surrey Build- 
ing Society, by which she was a heavy sufferer. 
Mrs. Stevens wants to know whether Building 
Society directors, through whose fault so many 
Building Societies throughout the country have 
collapsed, are fitted to deal with the money 
contributed for local purposes by the people in 
the form of rates. Her contention is that they 
are not, and that if they have failed to do their 
duty in private business, trey are sure to be 
greater failures when entrusted with public 
funds, and she warns all London workers to 
fight shy of anyone putting up for local honours 
who is connected with Building Societies. 
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WILLESDEN. 


Many sects are Sy shear by the different 
candidates for the rds of Guardians and 
Vestries. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hobson, who seeks 
election to the Board of Guardians at Willesden, 
is a member of the Society of Friends, and has 
for many years worked on behalf of the women 
of Willesden. It is, therefore, as no stranger 
that she comes forward at the present time, and 
it is to be hoped that the electors at Willesden 
will show their appreciation of Mrs, Hobson's 
efforts by widening far sphere of work. 
FALFIELD. 

Miss Dove, the lady who has been elected to the 
Falfield Parish Council, is now seeking election 
to the District Council of the same parish. Miss 
Dove is being strongly opposed by the local 
Squire, who has persuaded a farmer to op 
her because she is a woman—and “ women don't 
understand the roads and sanitary matters.” 
Surely the case for the opposition is very weak ! 

: BRECON. 

Miss Morgan, British Corresponding Secretary 
of the World's W.C.T.U., president of the 
Brecon Branch of the B.W.T.A. and a member 
of the B.W.T.A. National Council, is a 
candidate at the election of Guardians for St. 
Mary’s Parish, Brecon, South Wales. Miss 
Morgan organised “he work of collecting 
signatures to the World’s Petition, as the result 
of which nearly 200,000 names were presented 
from Great Britain by Lady Henry Somerset at 
the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention at Boston in 
1891. Itis gratifying to know that the announce- 
ment of Miss Morgan’s candidature has called 
out a universal feeling of enthusiasm from all 
political parties and all creeds in Brecon, and 
there is no trace of prejudice against a woman 
standing as the people’s represen tative, but on 
the contrary full appreciation of her consent 
to stand. There ane no sort of doubt that she 
will win the election, and still less as to her 
eminent fitness for the post. 


SWANSEA. 

Women candidates have been scarce among 
nominators at Swansea, almost the only one 
being Miss Emma Brock, who was a member of 
the old Board of Guardians, 


THE SONG OF A BIRD IN A WINTER 


STORM. 
TuHoucH the rain may fall and the wind be 
blowing, 
And cold and chill is the wintry blast, 
Though the cloudy sky is still cloudier growing, 
And the dead leaves tell that summer has 


passed, 
My face I hold to the stormy heaven, 
My heart is as calm as the summer sea, 
Glad to receive what my God has given, 
Whate’er it be. 


When I feel the cold I can say, ‘‘ He sends it,” 
And His wind blows blessing I surely know, 
For I’ve never a want but that He attends it, 
And my heart beats warm though the winds 
may blow. ; 
The soft sweet summer was warm and glowing ; 
Bright were the blossoms on every bough ; 
I trusted Him when the roses were blowing, 
I trust Him now. 


Small were my faith should it weakly falter, 
Now that the roses have ceased to blow, 
Frail were the trust that now should alter, 
Doubting His love when the ‘storm clouds 
grow. 

If I trust Him once I must trust Him ever, 
And His way is best, though I stand or fall, 
Through wind and storm He will leave me 

never, 


He sends it all. 


Why should my heart be faint and fearing ? 

Mighty He rules above the storm, 
Even the wintry wind is cheering, 

Showing His power to keep me warm. 
Never a care on my heart is pressing, 

Never a doubt can disturb my breast, 
Everything that He sends is blessing, 

For He knows best. 

R.N. T. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING: 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
THE SPLENDID PAUPERS,* 


Wuat we call literature nowadays consists 
mostly of the books one may read, and which 
one abstains from reading. Judged by this 
standard the “ Splendid Paupers ” is not litera- 
ture. It is openly and avowedly a story to be 
skipped over ; it is practically a book one cannot 
escape from reading. There is, in truth, quelque 
chose de japonais not only on the white and gold 
cover of the book but inside on every one of the 
ninety-four pages; a crude, barbaric art that 
fascinates even more than it repels. Mr. Stead 
is a clever man; a shade less of balance and he 
would have been a genius. And yet, reading 
this book, we question if any man will contend 
that it is not the work ofa genius in journalism. 
It is a story in which truth and fiction, art and 
realism, history and fable are so mingled that 
we stand dazed on the borderland, not knowing 
if we have crossed the boundaries that divide 
fact from imagination. “The Splendid Paupers ” 
is the kernel of the past year’s history enfolded 
in a husk of dramatic presentation. It is a 
quaint study to gather from these chapters the 
thread of events on which have been strung the 
thoughts of the journalistic year. Every move- 
ment we have been watching through the past 
months finds its echo in these pages ; the labour 
question and the lords, politics and parties, bi- 
metallism and foreign competition, microbes and 
misery, yea, even the woman movement and the 
bicycle appear and pass in solemn or ludi- 
crous procession down the columns. As a 
history, then, the story is diverting; as an 
instantaneous photograph of some phases of our 
civilisation it is invaluable. 
A TRACT OF THE TIMES. 

We shall not attempt to give even a faint 
outline of the story. It is, as we have said, a 
tract of the times, and the curious reader will 
have no difficulty in seeing under their disguise 
the names and characters among us that are 
making history. A tale of the plutocracy, Mr. 
Stead calls it, and the plutocracy is embodied in 
the Chinaman, Ping Yang Yaloo, the yellow man 
with the white money, who has conquered the 
white man with the yellow money. The 
Splendid Paupers are our nobility, stripped of 
their property and wealth by the stress of the 
times; and the author casts a mournful pro- 
phetic eye into the future and sees their castles 
and country places in the grasp of the nouveaux 
riches. The keynote is struck in the opening 
sentence, “ So the Duke says he will have to sell 
Chatsworth,” and is heard in the last sentence :— 

Thus the old order changes, giving place to the 
new ; and on the ruins of our old aristocracy, 
ruined by the fall in prices and the competition 
of Asia, there was reared the corner-stone of a 
new plutocracy with all the vices of the old 
régime, and none of its virtues. 

A MODERN GIRL. 


Between these two sentences are placed in- 
cident, sensation, commonsense, and poetry in a 
strange and fascinating medley. Fromthem we 
take one example. The heroine of the story is 
Lady nid Belsover, the only child of Lord 
Belsover, who is a very healthy and charming 
type of the modern girl. 

She found great difficulty in reducing her free 
and easy manners to the more conventional 
standard of English society. She chafed against 
its restraints, and was never so happy as when, 
in the comparative seclusion of Belsover Park, 
she could give free scope to her natural energy. 

Her mother sighed, but deemed it wiser not 
to argue with the headstrong girl, feeling con- 
fident that the atmosphere of society and the 


* “ The Splendid Paupers.” Being the Christmas 
Number of the Review of Reviews. Price 1s. Mow- 
bray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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pressure of circumstances would reduce her to 
docility. Nor was there absent a certain amount 
of calculation in Lady Belsover’s acquiescence 
in her daughter’s escapades. The one thing 
necessary was that y nid should marry, 
and marry well, which of course meant marry 
wealth. 
“Times are changing,” thought Lady Belsover. 
“* A girl such as Enid would have no chance 
thirty years ago. But who knows, what with the 
talk of the ‘New Woman’ on the one hand, and 
the chance which mere originality and notoriety 
ge toa girl, Ainid may perhaps be instinctively 
ollowing the shortest cut to the indispensable 
1. Certainly she will have a better chance 
y following her own bent than if I were to 
attempt to reduce her to the regulation pattern.” 
So it came to , partly from necessity, 
partly from calculation, that Lady nid was 
allowed — her on sweet way. With ou 
result, that at the age of nineteen she was cycling 
her solitary way across country from Berkshire 
to Blankshire, unattended by groom or chaperon, 
on her way to her uncle's. 


Lady nid is an euthusiastic cyclist ; but her 
devotion to her machine places her more than 
once in grave danger. 


* You do not know,” she says, ‘' what a charm 
there is in cycling by yourself through an un- 
known country. You feel like one of the knights 
of the Round Table pricking forth in quest of 
adventures. In these prosaic times, when you 
never ride unless you are followed by a groom, 
and for the most part drive in broughams or ride 
in railway carriages, we have lost the whole 
charm of romance of the olden days. But it’s 
all coming back with the cycle.” 

Muriel put her arm round Anid’s neck, and 
kissed her. ‘‘ For you, perhaps, Niddie, but for 
me life has no such fascinations of adventurous 
romance.” 

a You poor thing!” said nid sympathetic- 

y: 

THE GAMEKEEPER'S ADVICE. 

Lady Enid spent an hour that afternoon 
overhauling her cycle. After seeing that all was 
in order and ready for the morning, she left 
orders that it was to be brought to the hall door 
at six o'clock. She consulted the barometer, 
and then tripped over to the gamekeeper’s lodge 
to hear from the chief authority how he thought 
the wind was likely to blow on the morrow. She 
was a great friend of the gamekeeper, not so 
much for what he killed as for what he kept 
alive. The cottage was a perfect menagerie of 
pets, among whom Lady Ainid was very much 
at home, and with the gamekeeper she had 
struck up an intimate acquaintance. 

‘* And so you ate going to Garlam ?”’ said the 
keeper. “It is a queer place for a Sang lady 
like you to be going to allalone. They do say 
that the devil is not so black as he is painted. 
The Garlam people be rough, but maybe they 
would not do you any harm.” 

‘¢ Why, what harm could they do me ?” 

‘‘Heave half a brick at you, put a stick 
between the spokes, or cut your tyre, or any- 
thing else that might come into their savage 
minds. It is an outlandish place, is Garlam, 
with never a soul to look after any one.” 

‘Oh, yes, there is!” said Lady Atnid. “I 
am going to see the nurse at the hospital. She 
looks after the sick folk, anyhow.” 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY PRODUCT. 


The town of Garlam was one of those products 
of the nineteenth century of which civilisation 
has reason to be ashamed. Not that civilisation 
had anything to do with Garlam. It was an ex- 
crescence rather than an outgrowthof civilisation. 

The houses were badly built; there was no 
system of main drainage; the whole surface of 
the subsoil was saturated with sewage; the 
water supply was tainted ; there was no pro- 
vision made for cleanliness, and, in short, it 
would be difticult to conceive a set of human 
beings more hopelessly doomed to disease and 
misery than the inhabitants of the town of 
Garlam. 

It was to this town when affairs were in this 
condition that Lady A‘nid made her way in 
search of her friend Ethel Merribel, who was 
doing duty at the hospital as nurse. After the 
first excitement of welcome was over, Lady Atnid 
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was startled to see the change which had come 
over her. In place of the buoyant, buxom. 
healthy girl from whom she had parted but two 
years before, there was a haggard woman, with 
a atop look in her eyes, and an expression 
about the mouth which told more plainly than 
words could do that she was suffering from a 
terrible overstrain tending to nervous collapse. 
It was evident that Lady nid's visit wasa 
profound relief to her friend. 

‘You don’t know,” she said, “ what a pleasure 
it is to see a friendly face again.” 

< oe long have you been here?" asked Lady 
Mnid. 

“‘T have been here six weeks. It is horrible. 
It is very different in the big hospital in London 
where Ihave been. There the work is hard, no 
doubt, but it is shared with many, and you feel 
at any rate that there is someone caring for you. 
Here it is not so; nobudy cares—it is a God- 
forsaken place.” 

POISON AND DIRT. 

‘Does the company not do anything?” asked 
nid. 

“Company!” said the nurse, with a bitter 
smile, ‘company! Much the company would 
care if everyone in this hospital were to die 
before midnight. Nor would many other people 
care, and some would be very glad.” 

‘* How do you mean ?” said tay Afuid. “ But 
don’t talk now. .Take your tea, and you can tell 
me afterwards if you like.” ‘ 

‘*No,” said Ethel, “it is a relief to tell you. 
The constant pressure of want, disease, and 
misery, and—I was going to say sin,” she added, 
wearily. ‘‘ But you don’t feel that it is sin any 
more, and that is the worst of it. Vice and 
crime seem to come as naturally to these 
wretched people as breathing, and who can 
blame them? It is poisonous—the atmosphere 
is poisoned. They are poisoned with lead when 
they work, and when they come out they aro 
poisoned with the beer they drink, and poisoned 
by the fostid miasma which rises from the marsh 
on which they live. Poison and dirt—they never 
escape from them from the hour they are born 
till they die. How can you expect such people 
to be other than they are?” 

Lady A®nid was seriously alarmed at tho 
vehemence with which her friend spoke. It was 
evident that the tension was proving too much 
for her, and that if she remained there much 
longer she would collapse, and stand in need of 
nursing as much as any of the patients in the 
hospital. 


Soon Lady Ainid’s fears were confirmed. Her 
friend was taken seriously ill, and for many days 
the girl remained nursing her back to life, a 
sacrifice which resulted in an exciting ad- 
venture. 

A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


She had been a week in the hospital without 
having had a breath of fresh air, and the con- 
finement and unaccustomed work had told upon 
her considerably. She was looking a little 
haggard, so in the evening Ethel insisted upon 
her taking a longrun on her bicycle in the 
moonlight. Satisfied that the patients were 
sleeping quietly, and that her friend was well 
enough to stand two hours’ vigil, Lady A‘nid 
mounted her cycle and rode off into the country. 

The moon was bright, the road fairly good, 
and there was no wind. Very soon Lady Ainid 
had left the squalid little town behind her, and 
was rushing along between the high hedges which 
lined either side of the road, and whose shadows 
marbled the moonlight on the ground before her 
wheel. 

She slackened her pace and was «dreamily 
pedalling along, thinking of the strange expert- 
ences of the last fortnight when she was 
suddenly startled by the sound of horses’ hoofs 
not far behind her. 

For a moment Enid fe't the awkardness of 
her position. Here she was, alone in the 
country roads, it was almost midnight, and 
within a hundred yards of her was a party of 
drunken horsemen. Her only chance was to 
out-distance them by her superior speed. She 
silently increased her pace, hoping to gain aturn 
in the road before they noticed her, in whic 
case she could easily out-distance them as they 
were only coming along at a trot. 
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Unfortunately, the moon was shining very 
brightly in a cloudless sky. The foremost horse- 
man spied her, and gave vent to a wild yell. 
“Tally-ho!” he shouted, ‘‘Tally-ho!” and 

urring up his horse he came calli down 

e road, followed by his companions, shoutin 
drunken curses as they came thundering behind 
her. Lady nid sent her cycle forging ahead 
at its utmost speed. 

By the time she had reached the bottom of the 
hill she bad gained a clear lead of several hundred 
yards. Rested by the momentary relief from 
constant penllen she shot forward with re- 
newed vigour. But it was evident that her 
pursuers found the chase of a flying cyclist quite 
as exciting as a fox-hunt. As soon as they 
reached the level ground they an to gain 

n her. One of the men, mounted on a light 
chestnut, led the others by at least a couple of 
hundred His horse was either fresher or 
its rider was not so drunk as his companions. 

Nearer and nearer he came to the flying girl. 


A HORRIBLE MOMENT. 


She had a moment’s horrible consciousness that 
he would ride her down, and then she suddenly 
became perfectly calm. She was flying along the 
level road with the horse hardly a length behind 
her. The rider swerved slightly to the right to 
pass her and then ae sa her to stop. Stooping 
down, Lady nid unfastened the clasps of her 
air-pump, and the moment the horse’s head came 
level with the seat, she struck the animal with 
all her force across the nose. As she struck she 
almost reeled over, but the speed with which her 
cycle was going enabled her to in her balance 
before she ed into the ditch on the other 
side of the road. Asshe did so she saw that her 
blow had succeeded beyond her hopes. 

The horse, on receiving the blow, had shied 
violently to the right, falling into a deep ditch 
and throwing its rider into a mass of briars and 
brambles, from which, with imprecations deep 
and loud, he was endeavouring to extricate 
himself. She had only time for a momentary 
glance, as the other horsemen, paying no 
attention to the mishap of their companion, 
came galloping after her. She had dropped her 
air-pump in the effort to recover her balance, and 
was now without that resource. . . 

THE FLAG OF HOPE. 

Suddenly she saw a man ahead. Another 
glance, and she saw he was carrying a red flag, 
a sign that he was preceding a traction-engine, 
to give warning to approaching vehicles. The 
putting of the engine was heard round the turn 
of the road, which was bordered on either side 
with sloping banks. For a moment she thought 
of stopping and appealing to the man with the 
red flag for help, but at the rate at which she 
was going she could not hope to dismount until 
she was carried considerably beyond him, and 
her pursuer would by that time have her in his 
grasp, less of what any dismounted man 
might attempt in the way of rescue. 

So she went on with a kind of wild despair. 
The man with the red flag waved it frantically, 
and shouted, but neither she nor her pursuer 
paid any attention. On they went, the bicycle 
about twenty yards in front of the hunter. As 
Lady nid swung round the corner she saw the 
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ights of the traction-engine which a; ntl 
tbeked up the whole "ot the road. Aires es 
instinct than by calculation, she swerved to the 
left, and sien pom to force her way between 
the sloping bank and the wheel of the engine. 

She the front wheel all right by riding 
through the little ditch at the side of the road. 
But to pass the second wheel she had to mount 
the side of the slope. It wasad rate chance, 
for as the cycle rose on the bank it was almost 
certain to fall. Still, there was no other way of 
escape, and she dashed at it. The pedal re- 
volved once, twice, and carried her just past the 
engine. Then the front wheel slipped, her 

caught in a briar, and Lady Atnid had 
ly time to spring from her machine before 
it fell heavily into a ditch. 

All this happened in a much shorter time than 
it takes to describe it. She pulled the machine 
from the ditch, and in the mad ion to escape 
mounted and rode off without a moment’s pause. 
Her machine was damaged, but on, on, she 
went. 

The results of this midnight adventure, an 
adventure which even the modern girl we think 
would not have cared for, are a fatal accident 
to one of Aénid’s pursuers, and a series of in- 
cidents leading up to her marriage with a young 
Socialist reformer. 

THE END OF THE STORY. 

Enid’s marriage closes the first part of the 
story. The second half is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the more serious economic questions of 
the day. In the course of the story Mr. Stead 
propounds a plausible theory for the solving of 
the difficulty of over-population. Fortunately, 
monstrosities like his creation, Glogoul, do not 
exist in fact; else we might seriously have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of giving publicity to the 
views and theories of such a man. There are 
indeed some unpleasant characters in these 
pages, and no one will admire the side of the 
human nature that is presented to us in the per- 
sons of Messrs, Faulmann, Glogoul, and their 
friends. It is not, however, for its artistic 
qualities that the story will be read, but for its 
clever and diverting sketch of the history of the 
year. 


HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SELF-HELP. . 
CoutivaTe, then, your specialty, because the 
independence thus involved will lift you above 
the world’s pity to the level of its respect, per- 
chance its honour. Understand this first, last, 
and always—the world wants the best thing, It 
wants your best. It needs you as a significant 
figure to give its cyphers value; to designate as 
an example ; to serve up in an eulogy, perchance 
to shine in the galaxy by whose light alone its 
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centuries maintain their places in the firmament 
of history. I know this may strike you as con- 
tradiction, for the paradox of paradoxes is this 
crotchety, but kind, narrow-minded, but just old 
world in which you and I are cast away, like 
/ineas in the domain of Dido. The effrontery 
of “‘ Madam Grundy” passes all comprehension, 
and would be laughable, if it were not so sad. 
She tells us women distinctly that we positively 
shall not do for society the thing we can do best ; 
she declares that if we attempt it we shall be 
frowned down, and practically ostracised, if not 
utterly made away with ; and then, if we go right 
on and succeed, she trumpets our names from sea 
to shore, showers us with greenbacks, and nods 
her conventional old head with a knowing “I 
told you so.” And, per contra, while on one 
hand this same unreasonable old lady cripples our 
attempts to succeed, on the other, she snubs us 
for not doing that very thing. In fact, she isso 
poor a mathematician that she has never yet so 
much as tried to learn the value of the “unknown 
quantity.” The mute Milton is, to her, indeed 
“inglorious.” Her code of ethics recognises just 
one crime (not mentioned in the Decalogue), and 
it is failure. Her law is written on a single 
table—it is a table of stone—and it reads thus : 
“‘ Succeed and live; make shipwreck of success, 
and die.” 


And so, young friends, fold away your talents 
in a napkin if you choose; the world will not 
openly reprove you. She will never urge you to 
bring out your hidden treasure, but she knows 
right well when you defraud her, and the relent- 
less old tyrant will punish you with tireless lash 
because you did not bring all your tithes into 
the storehouse of the common good, because you 
lived ‘‘ beneath your privilege;” because for 
yourself (which means for her), you did not 
covet earnestly the best gifts. She will cut 
you on the public street when she would have 
shown you all her teeth in smiles, She will 
send poverty on your track, when you might 
have sat down at her banquet an honoured guest. 
Yes, the world wants the best thing; your best, 
and she will smite you stealthily if you do not 
hand over your gift. Now, last, but not least 
(under the head of reasons for seeking to know 
your true vocation as a human being), let me 
bring forward the rationale of the bread-and- 
butter argument. In sooth, no writer or speaker 
may omit it with impunity, if he would retire in 
good order from an American audience. Briefly, 
then, your specialty, well trained, is your best 
bread-winning implement, and she who earliest 
grasps this, and who firmest holds it, comes off 
best in the race, ‘Be not simply good, be 
good for something,” said Henry D. Thoreau. 
A bright-eyed girl of eighteen used to come 
to me on Friday evenings to give me German les- 
sons. To be sure, | have lived in Germany, and 
she has never been out of Illinois, but then that 
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language is not my specialty, while it is hers. | 
“How is it that, though so young, you have 
made yourself independent ?” I enquired of her 
one day. Listen to the reply, “ My mother was | 
always quoting this saying of Carlyle, ‘The man 
who has a sixpence commands the world, to the | 
extent of that sixpence.” I early laid this senti- 
ment to heart. Besides, when I was fifteen 
years old, I heard a sermon on the text, ‘ This 
one thing I do.’ Being of a practical turn of 
mind, I made an application of which the 
preacher, perhaps, had no intention. I thought, 
why not in every-day affairs as well as in religion 
do one thing well, rather than many things in- 
differently, and in that way secure the magic 
sixpence of Carlyle? My father was a rich man 
then, but I resolved to prepare myself to teach 
the German language, of which I was very fond, 
by way of a profession. When the Chicago fire 
came we lost our property, but I discovered that I 
could not only support myself, but help my father 
to many a convenient sixpence, because in pros- 
perous days I had forearmed myself with a 
cultivated specialty.” 

As she told me this, I thought how, from 
widely different premises and conditions in life, 
young people may reach similar conclusions. 
For instance, on the top of the great St. Ber- 
nard, I said to the “‘ Hospitable Father,” a noble 
young monk, “ How is it that you, so gifted and 
well taught, are spending your life away up 
here among eternal snows?” And I shall never 
forget his look of exaltation as he simply 
answered, “’Tis my vocation—voili !” 

After all, it doesn’t so much signify what you 
may do as that you do it well, whatever it may 
be. For the value of skilled labour is estimated 
on a democratic basis nowadays. 

Think a moment. Will you be led to say, 
“The good old ways are good enough for me,” 
and so drop into the swollen ranks of teacherdom, 
or rattle awhile on a martyrised piano, and then 
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set up for a musician, though you have not a 
particle of music in throat or finger-tips? Or 


| will you stay at home and let father support you 


until you grow tired of doing nothing and ex- 
pecting nothing, and proceed to marry some man, 
whom you endure rather than love, just to get 
decently out of your dilemma ? 

Nay, I do you injustice. Few girls of to-day 
will be so cowardly. I may not construct your 
horoscope, but this much I will venture—that 
when you marry, no matter what you find, you 
will seek: not a name behind which to cover up 
the insignificance of your own; not a “ good 
provider,” to feed and clothe one who has 
learned to feed and clothe herself; not a 
“natural protector,” to shield you in his plaidie, 
the gallant, gallant laddie, from the cauld, cauld 
blast.” But you will seck—and may Heaven 
grant that you shall find—that rarest, choicest, 
most elusive prize of man’s existence, as of 
woman’s, one which (mournfully I say it) the 
modern marriage is by no means certain to in- 
volve—namely, a mate. At this juncture, shrewd 
materfumilias whispers to pater, “That's the 
first orthodox word she’s said.” Some youth 
throws down the paper and mutters to himself, 
“There, I knew it would all come to this! 
Look at the absurdity of these women! Why, 
they preach up all sorts of trades and profes- 
sions, and then they come back, at last, to the 
‘good old way’ they have forsaken, and advise 
every yuung lady to get a situation in a school 
of one scholar, and her board thrown in.” 

Meanwhile, heroic Hypatia sits near by, and 
“musing in maiden meditation, fancy free,” on 
a “career,” murmurs within herself, “To this 
complexion must it come at last!” 


Let us leave God alone ; 
Why should I doubt He will explain in time 
What I feel now, but fail to find the words ? 
R. Browning. 
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THE SERVANT’S WORLD. 


BY MRS, ANGUS, GLASGOW. 
PART IL. 


Bestpres these things that make service un- 
popular, there are other trials in the lives 
of those who choose to be servants. Often, 
mistresses are quite ignorant of a servant's duties. 
They havo no idea, or at best a mistaken idea, as 
to the time it takes to do the work in hand, and 
to do it well; yet they find fault, and that 
perhaps with a conscientious woman who is no 
eye-servant. This is very hard to stand. How 
different it would be if a mistress had some 
practical knowledge of work; if, instead of un- 
reasonable fault-finding, she could speak a kind 
word of sympathy when a servant is worried, 
when something has gone wrong, and after much 
painstaking labour—things don't always go wrong 
from sheer carelessness, .\ mistress would find 
a kind word would bo no loss to herself, as a 
servant would go forward cheered and brightened 
by her mistress’s kindness, 

When a servant is lying sick, that is the time 
that she feels miserable and longs for a home of 
her own. Then she most needs kindness and 
sympathy, and in many cases no doubt she gets 
it; but there are many mistresses who show no 
interest in the sick girl, further than in wishing 
she was at her work again. Now, by a kindly 
visit to that sick-bed and « cheering word of 
sympathy, that servant's heart might be won. 

Another thing servants feel very much is that 
some mistresses are extremely suspicious, and 
always expecting that servants are dishonest. 
Although they get a good character it makes no 
difference, and everything, down to bread and 
milk, must be locked up. Now, it is vory <lis- 
gusting to an honest girl to be treated so, and 
Ihave known honost girls tempted to cheat a 
mistress like that, just out of perfect spite. 
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Another real trial is te way some children 
are allowed to behave to the servants, no fault 
being found by their parent: however rude they 
may be. This should not b> permitted, and it is 
enough just to mention it. 

Then often very little consideration is shown 
for those who have to sit up and wait often 
till the small hours during the season. It 
should be arranged that on the next day these 
women should not have to be at work so early. 

In domestic service, as in all other relations of 
life, there must be a kindly forbearance on both 
sides; and mistress and servant must remember 
that both are human, and not expect too much 
of each other. There are many mistresses who 
raise their servant's wages without being asked 
to do it at all, and that is kind and encouraging. 
It does not mean much toa lady to raisa the 
servant £1 on a year’s wages, but it is very en- 
couraging to the girl, as it shows that her efforts 
to please have been appreciated. These place: 
are very seldom in the market; but I served 
three mistresses who did this in Glasgow. 

There is among servants, as among every other 
class of workers,a minority who will never be 
satisfied, who keep shifting every few months 
because some little thing is wrong in every place, 
forgetting that in every line of life there are 
difficulties to be met and crosses to be borne. 
These discontented servants often cause much 
unhappiness among their fellow-servants, far 
more than outsiders can have any idea of, as 
there is nothing more annoying than a constant 
grumbling, but I am glad to say these are a small 
minority. For such servants registry offices are 
not a source of unmixed good, nor are they to 
mistresses. They encourage change. When 
anything goes wrong they are always ready to 
find a girl another place so long as they are paid 
for doing so. ‘They will send her to a place they 


know to be unsuitable, knowing she will be back 
on their hands ; and they will send a bad servant 
to a good mistress, knowing the lady soon will 
require another. Of course there are superior 
registrars, who can be trusted to supply a 
mistress with a really good servant, as they know 
the places that servants can stay in, and also the 
servants who are suitable; but the best must 
often be beat if only restless servants come seek- 
ing places, or if only unreasonable mistresses 
come after servants. 

Servants are often very silly in the complaints 
they make. Tho3e who change after being long in 
one place often resent the right of a new mistress to 
have the work done as she wishes it. Now, this 
is foolish ; for if the lady pays the servant to 
work for her, she surely pays to have tbe work 
done in her own way. 

There has been much outcry about the cap 
and apron, which are looked upon as the ser- 
vant’s badge. It seems to me very foolish to 
object to this, as any girl looks so neat and tidy 
in a smart cap and apron, and these are often 
provided at the mistress’s expense. Who ever 
hears a hospital nurse object to wear her cap 
and apron, which are the badge of her office, or 
when will a district nurse find fault with her 
cloak and veil, which win respect for her as she 
goes about the homes of the sick and suffering ? 
Yet, fifty years ago, the office of nurse was more 
looked down on than that of a servant to-day, 
and now ladies are crowding by hundreds into our 
hospitals. 

Now, why should a servant’s cap not be 
a claim to equal respect! Is it a lees honour- 
able duty to serve well people than sick? As 
a class, they are most liberal ; a great many have 
widowed mothers, and only their intimate friends 
can tell the noble self-sacrifice that is practised 
by many girls to provide their mothers with com- 


forts they could not otherwise afford. In this, I 
think, servants excel any class, and their givings 
to church and missions are very large in respect 
of their income. 

Servants are the best fitted of any class to be 
working men’s wives. They have been accus- 
tomed to all kinds of housework, besides which 
many practise dressmaking and millinery, and 
they teach each other a great deal of sewing and 
knitting, so that they are thrifty and can take 
care of a husband's home. 

If I had my life to begin again, I would just go 
back to service ; begin low, and look to rise from 
general service to a separate department. No 
ambitious girl needs to stay long a general 
servant, for she soon knows which part of her 
work she likes best. Let her seek to follow that 
up, and she will not want for a good place; but 
of all departments I would choose cooking, for 
when you get on in that, you get past the rough 
work, a kitchen-maid does that for you, and you 
have the charge and responsibility of all that goes 
on downstairs. 

In the Bible, servants are honourably men- 
tioned. In Genesis xxxv. 8, we read of the 
death of Rebekah’s nurse, Deborah, and her 
burial under the oak of weeping; in the New 
Testament, of the centurion’s servant who was 
dear unto him, and Christ Himself took on Him 
the form of a servant, thus honouring for ever 
the place of service. 

In a word, the relation of mistress and servant 
can be a very happy one if the rule is observed 
of doing to others as you would have them do to 
you. 

Human naturo is the same to-day as it was 
fifty or a hundred years azo, and I believe there 
are as many honourable, noble-minded, self- 
sacrificing women among the ranks of domestic 
servants now as there were a hundred years ago. 


(REGD.) 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


MEspAMES,—Miss Agnes Slack’s letter of last 
week ought to be a rallying cry for our British 
women ; there is so much they could do if they 
would heed the ‘‘call to action.” May I give 
an instance of the value of our W.L.A.’s for 
giving information as to methods of work, and 
opportunity of ascertaining the views of candi- 
dates, parliamentary or otherwise! McKinnon 
Wood, Esq., the newly accepted Liberal candi- 
date for East Islington, in response to an invi- 
tation from our W.L.A. committee, duly 
presented himself, to be interviewed and 
questioned. After he had satisfied us as to his 
position with regard to woman's suffrage, came 
my gee of asking his opinion of the 
Local Veto. To that also he gave hearty 
approval, so although at present we have no 
votes to give, we feel we have a candidate 
deserving of our support, and cur committee 
unanimously resolved to work for his return at 
the next general election. I may say there are 
four “ British women ” on our committee. 
do not more join these or kindred associations, 


and bring their temperance principles to bear 


upon all public questions ?—Yours truly, 
Saran Mine, 
Hon. Sec., Highbury ‘‘ Y” Branch N.B.W.T.A. 


POLITICAL WORK. 


To the Readers of Tre SigNat. 


Dear Fettow-workenrs,— You will, [am sure, 
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| devotion. May I then appeal to each and all to 
; Strive by united and determined effort to make up 
to the cause we have at heart for the inevitable 
loss caused by Miss Balgarnie’s withdrawal from 
this special office ? iif one must Foes, itaad the 
| great difticulties involved in taking up the work 
| at this juncture, and that, too, without that 
special knowledge and experience which is only 
| to be gained by having already worked in the 
| Department. 

Though I was anxious not to make a further 
addition to my work, I reluctantly consented to 
take the post and to give it all the attention in 
| my power as a voluntary unpaid worker. 

The success of the Department will depend, 
not upon me alone, but upon the energy and 
enthusiasm of the workers in the branches all 
over the country. We must all feel that we have 
arrived at a point in Temperance progress where 
legislation is essential. For years temperance 
leaders were besought to concentrate public 
opinion upon this aspect of our work, and after 
long und patient effort one of the two great parties 
in the State has taken the matter up. We have 
a Government in office peed to temperance 
reform and to the principle of the Direct Veto. 
The Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill is not 
perfect—what measure is?—but it is the first 
step in the right direction. It incorporates 
the fundamental principle that the power should 
lie, not with the landlords and magistrates, but 
with the people themselves. The people of any 
locality for whose advantage (?) public-houses are 
supposed to exist should surely have the sole 
right to decide whether they will have licenses or 
whether they will not. Let us once get this 

| principle conceded by law, and after that go on 


all join with me in sincere regret that Miss | to consider any further measures which may 


ie should h felt obliged fro : 
algae) $08 her supedlenicney of rind Veto has been decided, all other suggestions do 


cause to resign 


advance our cause. Till the question of Local 


Political Department, B.W.T.A., especially at | but confuse the issue. 


such a critical moment in the Temperance move- 


ment, 


the work for the cause remains and claims our | situation. 


This is no mere party political question, and all 
But though officials may come and go, | temperance workers recognise the gravity of the 
It is a matter that affects the happi- 
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ness and morality of vast masses of our people. 

Is it then too much to ask that from all our 
Branches there shall ring out a clear and in- 
sistent demand that the Government shall give 
& prominent plave and adequate time next 
session to a Direct Veto Bill? 

As Temperance women we havea great oppor- 
tunity and a grave responsibility. By our 
earnest and unanimous support of this Bill we 
shall avail to strengthen the hands of the Tem- 
persce party in Parliament and the cause of 

emperance in the world. We appeal to the 
Branches to make ready to hold meetings for the 
purpose of passing resolutions, or getting up 
memorials urging upon the Government the im- 
portance of giving full attention next session to 
the Local Veto Bill. These resolutions should 
then be sent to the local member of Parliament, 
and to the members of the Government. 

Our present Prime Minister has warned us 
that ‘‘if the State does not soon control the 
liquor traflic, the liquor traffic will control the 
State”; it rests with Christian workers to avert 
that tinal and terrible disaster. Next month I 
shall make suggestions as to the steps that 
may be taken; meanwhile I will answer any 
inquiries. Our duty is clear ; both Conservatives 
and Liberals, if hey care anything for the 
Temperance cause, should now declare with no 
uncertain voice for the first large measure of 
temperance reform we have ever had a chance of 
supporting. Surely we can unite to help our 
Government to do right. Yours faithfully, 

Mauve Bamrorp Stack, 
Superintendent, Political Dept., B.W.T.A. 


Be still and learn that there is One who knows 
us at our worst, knows all the hidden possibilities 
of evil within us—and yet He does not turn away 
from us abashed and hopeless. He bends over 
us in eager love; seeks to have us as His friends, 
near and dear as tenderest care can make us; 
comes to dwell in us, and by His own indwelling 
to sanctify us. Mark Guy Pearse. 
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SCOTTISH WOMEN AND 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE,. 


Lonpon is in yellow fog, but Edinburgh is only 
grey. Cold, perhaps, and raw, in this wintry 
season, but grey with the soft greyness of the 
pearl-shell, as an enthusiastic Italian exclaimed 
when, coming direct from the sunny south, he 
first surveyed the beautiful metropolis of the 
north. 

From far and near, throughout Scotland, 
despite the disadvantages of the season, ninety 
members of the Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion, better known as the Scottish Christian 
Union, have this past week been in Edinburgh ia 
Annual Council Meeting assembled. 

‘We must seem a small gathering,” some one 
remarks, half apologetically. Not at all ; indeed, 
the reverse. When we recollect that the whole 
of Scotland contains but a small excess of the 
population of our unwieldy London, and that its 
geographic outline renders travel by no means 
easy at this season of the year, a gathering such 
as this is quite a muster of the Temperance 
clans. 

Earnestness, reality, a certain sober gravity, 
are the features of the gathering which impress 
themselves most forcibly upon a stranger. If 
slow to move, there is no tendency to skim 
superficially over things when once action is 
taken. 

With great acuteness and keen determination 
each subject under discussion was taken up and 
considered, with a persistence worthy of a land 
which has the immortal Bruce as hero. There 
was no lack of speakers, but each and all were 
brief and pointed, and all superfluity of speech 
was rigidly excluded from debate. 

Mrs. Blaikie, wonderful in the youthful buoy- 
ancy of her seventy-one years, presided over each 
and every meeting, whether in the large public 
meeting in the Free Assembly Hall, or in the 
Council meetings at Gartshire Hall. 

Scotland, with characteristic independence, 
retains many old customs and expressions un- 
known to us in the South. Not the least curious 
is the term “sederunt” applied to the session 
of the Council. Thus we had two afternoon and 
one morning “ sederunt ” to discuss some thirty- 
five items of interest to the various delegates, 
and receive reports of the work done during the 
year. What that work is, and how mightily it 
has grown, may best be realised by a comparison 
of to-day with the small beginnings made 


JUST TWENTY YEARS AGO 


by a few earnest women in Glasgow. Amongst 
them were Miss Whyte and Miss Bryson, who 
still in advancing years are devoted as ever in 
their efforts. 

Twenty years is a long period in the woman’s 
movement, and in those days to take part in 
public affairs was a matter fraught with difficulty 
so great that it needed a courageous soul and a 
depth of conviction which we in these latter 
days can hardly appreciate. 

In modest guise the ‘“ Women’s Temperance 
Prayer Union” crept into existence, inspired to 
action by the evils of drunkenness, and by the 
noble example of the women in that little Ohio 
town who, led by Mrs. Thompson, had set forth 
on their Women’s Tem erance Crusade, 

Some three years late: ‘‘Mother Stewart,” 
one of the veteran crusaders, came over to 
Scotland; helped by her arousing presence, the 
Glasgow women increased in numbers and in 
their sphere of usefulness. 

Meantime the Edinburgh women had not 
lagged behind in good work, and when “ Mother 
Stewart” went on to their city she found a 
“Free Church Ladies’ Temperance Society,” a 
“Women’s Union Prayer Mecting,” ete, in the 
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field. She received the warmest welcome, and 
at a meeting held in Darling’s Regent Hotel, 
presided over by Mrs. Kirk, and supported by 
Mrs. John Millar and Miss Eliza Wigham, the 
women’s societies already alluded to agreed to 
unite their forces and forma United Temperance 
band, Thus in 1876 


A NATIONAL SCOTTISH ORGANISATION 


was formed in connection with the British 
Women’s Temperance Association with a “ plat- 
form raised above all denominational distinc- 
tions.” A few months later Mrs. Blaikie agreed 
to be President, Mrs. Kirk Treasurer, and Mrs. 
John Millar Secretary, posts which all three 
ladies have held up to the present year. 

Work now began in right earnest. Mrs. Kirk 
and Miss Wigham took the field, and their first 
campaign resulted in branch societies being 
formed in every place they visited. 

After some discussion, on the adoption of 
the term “Scottish Christian Union,” the Glasgow 
women united with the National organisation. 
One of the first thingsdone by the Edinburgh 
women was 


THE VISITATION OF PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


This was a daring scheme, and some may be 
tempted to ask, to what avail ? 

With results these pioneer women felt they 
had nothing todo. Their idea was that not a 
single publican in Edinburgh or Leith should be 
able to say that the evils of his traffic had been 
denounced without a fair opportunity having 
heen given him of stating his case and hearing 
what reformers had to say on the subject. 

In little groups of two and three these women 
went and talked in plain, kindly words to each 
publican in every quarter of the city. Witha 
few exceptions, a respectful hearing was accorded 
to these novel visitors, and in some few cases the 
publicans tried to find other occupations. After 
this a temperance missionary was appointed, 
and subsequently showmen’s teas, a coffee stall, 
a grass market mission, and an inebriate home, 
became part of the programme in addition to 
the ordinary public and drawing-room meetings. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1894 


finds the Scottish women with thirty-seven new 
branches to tabulate for the year, mainly 
organised by the spendid agent, Miss Wallace, 
and her coadjutor, Mrs. Reed, and a report of 
work from North and South, reaching even to the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, of which want of 
space forbids even an outline. 

From more strictly local and personal work 
the women have now come to look further afield. 
If Edinburgh carries off the palm in some 
matters, the women of Glasgow are known 
throughout the country by reason of their 
singular success in securing the return of temper- 
ance candidates to municipal office. The nomin- 
ation of a prominent drink-seller was the inspiring 
cause, and this initial action taken some eight 
years ago has roused women all over Great 
Britain to a keener sense of duty in the use of 
their voting power, 

“The Departmental System” has been taken 
up with zeal and discretion by the Scottish 
women, and from their report we learn that 
amongst the departments are those for organi- 
sation and extension, preventive evangelistic and 
social work, education and parliamentary work, 
etc., etc. Scottish women sometimes accuse 
themselves of being “backward in coming 
forward,” but their English friends are likely in 
the future to reverse the French proverb, and 
reply “ qui s'accuse s’evcuse ” ; for in the list of 
speakers furnished by their Bureau the names of 
no fewer than twenty-five women are to be found 
hailing from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Dunfries, Fraserburgh, St. Audrews, Sterling, 
Auchterarder, wnd Uddingston, 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


in the able hands of Mrs. Mitchell has within the 
last twelve months aroused women throughout 
Scotland to a new sense of the importance of 
supporting agitation in favour of Bills before 
Parliament dealing with the direct veto, grocers’ 
licences, etc. 

The petitions in favour of the Government 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill have been 
both large and numerous. The Edinburgh 
Magistrates and Town Council have also been 
memorialised urging them to do all in their 
power to secure an extension of the Public 
Houses Hours of Closing (Scotland) Act, 1887, 
to the five large towns at present excepted. 

Mrs. Millar, in addition to her Secretarial 
duties, is the most devoted Superintendent for 
securing the use of unfermented wine at the 
Communion Table, Her “ Address to Ministers,” 
thas gone through a second edition, and 20,000 
copies have been printed in England and are 
being sent to English clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, as they were last year throughout Scotland. 
It would be impossible to chronicle all the 
results, but from many letters received it is 
apparent that congregations are increasingly 
resolved to banish from their most sacred 
sacrament that which causes so many of their 
brothers to offend. 

. Perhaps most interesting of the many reports 
was that presented by Mrs. Black, of Glasgow, on 


THE QUESTION OF TEMPERANCE EDUCATION, 


A few months ago Lord Tweedmouth sent a 
circular letter to all the School Boards in 
Scotland urging upon them the necessity of 
instilling into the minds of the young the facts 
(scientific and moral) about alcohol and _ its 
effects, and advising them to have some measure 
of temperance instruction. He also hinted that 
if this were introduced the Educational Depart- 
ment might be induced to give a grant for this 
subject. This letter no doubt will prove a great 
incentive. Already in Glasgow, Greenock, Pais- 
ley, and Perth motions have been carried by the 
School Boards that systematic temperance in- 
struction shall be given. In Glasgow and 
Paisley, half an hour each week is devoted to 
this subject. Mrs. McNab, member of the Perth 
School Board, has with persistent firmness secured 
lectures in all their schools from prominent 
medical men. 

In Rothesay, the Bute Women’s Temperance 
Union paved the way, by their electioneering 
efforts, which secured the return of Temperance 
men to the School Board, with the result that 
here also one half hour a week is given to 
Temperance teaching. Many other towns are 
taking steps to secure its introduction, and the 
time is not far distant when, as already in Canada 
and in most of the States of the American Union, 
Temperance is as recognised a subject as reading 
or writing. 


A NEW ALMANACK. 

The Alliance Almanack, 1895.—This almanack 
is published by the United Kingdom Alliance, 
16, Deansgate, Manchester, price one penny, & 
large and artistic production containing nine 
admirable portraits, including the late Pre- 
bendary Grier, four members of the Government, 
and four eminent lady temperance workers. 
The letterpress is interesting and useful, and 
comprises texts, epigrams, testimonies, facts and 
arguments, the whole printed on excellent 
paper. Every friend of the Temperance Move- 
ment should have a copy. Twelve copies post 
free for a shilling, six copies post free for six- 
pence, or twenty-five copies sent carriage paid 
for 1s. 6d. Apply to the Secretary of the Alliance, 
16, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s current sermons, 
revised by himself, will in future appear weekly 
in the Christian Commonwealth, beginning 
January ord. 
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S*: LEONARDS-ON SrA.— 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
After 21 years’ experience, Miss NEW- 
BURY’s HOUSE, with good sea view, is re- 
plete with every comfort for short or longer 
periods by arrangement. Most efficient 
servants kept.— Cavendish House, 37, 
Warrior Square. 


IDLAND TEMVERANCE HOTEL 
Bournemoath West. Family and Com- 
mercial. First-class Hotel, near West 

Station. Few minutes of centre of town. 
Over thirty bedrooms, coffee, drawing, com- 
mercial, and reading-rooms, handsomely 
furnished. Electriclight. Corridors warmed. 
Good table. Oommercial and Coffee-room, 
tariffs sent on application toj[Miss B. Sawer, 
Manageress. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


Published at the Woman’s Temple in Chicago, by the Woman’s Tem. 
perance Publication Association, is Edited by 


MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Corresponding Editor, and Miss 
MARGARET SUDDUTH, Managing Editor, 


-The price is 6/6 post paid, per annum. 
The paper was founded in 1875, and is the literary child of the 


great Temperance Crusade of Women. 


It is the official organ of the 


World’s and National W.C.T.U.; has subscribers in every civilised 
nation; and is doubtless read by half-a-million persons every week. 
Its key-note is “ Home Protection,” and its pages are mellow with the 
thought, affection, and purpose of that “ organised mother-love ” which 


is inspired by the Spirit of God. 


STOPS COLD. CURES COUGH. 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF 


A Safe and Speedy 
Remedy for 
¥ COUGH, COLD, 


| BRONCHITIS, 
c<—aaae And all Chest & Lung Disease 


CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 


FOR A COUGH.’— 
Miss GETHING, Besher, Surrey. 


“TT HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 
Mr. ELI BOUSHER, Fenn Cottage, Lamborne. 


Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C., and Sold by all Dealers. 
Sold Everywhere, price 1/1} and 2/9. 


Ip NEW HARRISON 


—— 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


KNITS Woon site, or cottone, 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 


Lists 2d. per Post,’ 


TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS. The only 
‘WINNER in the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 2? other Honours., 
Also makers of the SUN" Seamless Stucking Ribber,—Harrison 
Knitting Machine Co., Ltd. Works, 45, Upper Bruuk Street, 


Manchester. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 58, rer inch. 
Joun Hapvow & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 


OR DISPOSAL at Xmas.—Good- 
will and School Furniture of old-estab- 
lished Girls’ Day and Boarding School 

(Sh ire), im good working order. House- 

hold furniture optional.—w.s.372, Haddon’s 

Advertising Agency, Salisbury Square, K.C. 


‘VALUABLE SECRET. — A bona 
fide cure for Chilblains. Send 12 

stamps stamped addressed 
envelope, to MuLcany, c/o James Halls, 
Bideford. Firet expense the last. Allays 
irritation instantly. Try. 


O CAPITALISTs, with moderate 
Capital. To be BOLD, as a goin 
concern, an old and well-establish 

BUSINESS, in the Bradford stuff manu- 
facturing trade, manufacturing and 
merchanting its own products, havi 
agencies in many markets, and a solid an 
long-tried connection for a and varied 
range of goods. Only a moderate capital 
required. Satisfactory reasons can be given 
for the present proprietors wishing to sell 
out. ts a good opportunity for any 
one with moderate capital wishing to start 
their sons in a solid, successful, and old- 
established business. Only principals or their 
solicitors treated with.—Apply, in the first 
instance, W. S., R. Haddon's Advertising 
Agency, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. 


REMNANTS Bundles of splen- — 
z ® did Dress Serge © 
: (perfect in dye, weave, and finish). Carringe | 
: Vaid to any address for 5s. each. The rem- 
» naute are in long lengths, suitable for Girl's 

- Dresses, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. When ordering 

~ please state if all black, all blue, or mixed 

_ Colours are required. 


LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO., 
Kemnant Dept. 3, Armley, Leeds. 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nat ure 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

application to Mrs, (iRack NEwTon, Verwood 

Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (Tea-tike.) 

A thin beverage of fall flavour, now with 
many beneficially taking the place of tea. 
Ite active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- 
out unduly exciting the system. 


SOLD IN PACKBTS AND TINS BY GROUERS, 
LABELLED: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homoopathic Chemists, London 


LINCOLNSHIRE LONG-WOOL 
BLANKETS. 


Made from the fleece of the celebrated Lincoln- 
shire Lony- Wool Sheep. Warm— Wash and Wear 
Well. Splendid Value. Seni for Sample parr, 


Full Size. | Extra Size. 
10/6 12/6 16/-|17/6 21/- 26/- 30/- 


2} /9 over £5, and 5 ° /o over £10. 


Cash with order, Money returned if not ap- 
proved. Carriage paid in United Kingdom on 
orders over 28. ‘To be had only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


Dont Cough-just use 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause -without any 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they w/// cure, 
and they w/// 1 / injure your 
health. 


Keatings Lozenges 
SOLD in TINS 13: EACH. 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Tradeadvts, ... see .. o/> per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Page ... sas ie we Llo 
Half-page ... aes .. =& 5s, 
(Quarter 7a Ons we «LS 15s, 
Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted a .. 80 words 1/6, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant 30 words 2/-. 


Three insertions, as two. 
Tu Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous advts. —... .. 380 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


We 


. 
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“The Typical Cocoa of English uur 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” rc 


The Analyst. sia Oey 


| | 

39 | “A SMALL SPOONFUL | 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfu 
cup of the most delicious, ,. 
digestible, absolutely pure | 


NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | 17. greatest. strength and 
USED 


the finest flavour, entirely 
free from any admizture.” 


Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,”— 
alo ; Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


CHEAPEST. Rs oo’. 
<P _s <P ce 
S AND THE AGED. | * 


INVALIDS, & 
“ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet. 


“THE “WHITE. RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE YEAR’S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


‘ ALSO 


a READY SHORTLY. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The North American Review.” 


—$_—— 


Secretary Literature Led eae 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Streef, pondn E. C. 


——————— = ——— = = = ——= oo ——S—S—SSSSS > == as 
Neo pe intea by Hace, Wi Watsons & {Vax EY, , L., at 5 and6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden; and ‘Published by Manswat & Soy, 125, Fleet Bigs ledden B. v. 
4 Sole Advertisement Agents, Joun Hapron & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


